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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons 

but little of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a 

spirit of selfishness and hatred that can lead only to chaos. 
Deeper-seeing minds can detect beneath this unprecedented con- 
fusion the tidal heart-beat of a new democracy whose ruling motive 
is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident 
hope of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done 
so. Even when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity 
into groups, the world’s great singers have persistently sounded 
the unifying note of love and fellowship. There is no feature of 
the new hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these 
hymns of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. 
It belongs to all Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiasti- 
cally, there comes one voice of common praise and devotion. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath the denominational order, a Church 
united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first suggested. Hymns of 
many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope that where- 
ever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians be 
drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united 
worship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master. 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. It is published not for any single denomination alone, 
but for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 


EDITORIAL 








A Prayer of Gratefulness 


For Our Daily Work 


W J © look up from the midst of our tasks to Thee, 

O Lord, under whose eye all our work is done. 

It is in the thought of Thee and of Thy share 
and help in all our duties that we find daily joy. Without 
Thy mystic partnership the hours of our toil would drag 
heavily upon us, but with ‘Thee by our side we take up 
our burdens with eagerness and gratitude. How good it 
is to have some task to do, to bear one’s humble share of 
the world’s labor and so to help not only ourselves but 
others also! 

May we learn to find increasing satisfactions in our 
daily work, and to interpret it all as a way of having fel- 
lowship with Thee. Thou art no idling God, but hast been 
revealed to us as One who ever works, even until now. 
May the glory Thou hast in Thy toil be shed upon our 
humble human task. May all our simple duties take on 
dignity in the light of Thy tireless creative activity. And 
may we see how our work is Thy work insofar as it is 
good work, needing to be done and useful to our fellow- 
men. 

We pray for those who have to work too hard, who 
are forced by man’s inhumanity to unnatural toil, in un- 
natural years, or to unnatural hours. We pray for the 
nghtening of our social order so that all men’s work shall 
be done with a song in their hearts and with praise and 
reverence as unto Thee. Bless and guide our world in 
these days of agitation, these days in which our hearts 
vibrate between hope and doubt. Forbid that the just 
claims of those who labor with their hands shall go unre- 
garded or scorned by their fellows. Forbid also that these 
Just claims shall pass into selfish greed. We pray for jus- 
tice to all workers, so that Thou mayest indeed bless all 


their toil with fruitfulness. Give us the sense of progress 
and growth in our daily task and establish Thou the work 
of our hands. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


In a Time of 
Hesitation 


T would take an optimist of the most unrestrained 
I cheerfulness to affirm that the present political situation 
is one of encouragement or enthusiasm. Not one of the 
leading candidates before the public inspires the least 
measure of pride. The great issues of national responsi- 
bility and international relations are mouthed over by 
third-rate politicians who for the moment have found 
themselves the leaders of their respective parties. It is 
a time of confusion. The people are thinking superficially 
Many are going to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket because of resentment against the administra- 
tion for whatever displeases them 
vote the Democratic ticke 


or not thinking at all. 


Others are planning to 
t, in spite of the small esteem 
in which they hold the candidate, for the sake of the 
League of Nations. One hears of voters who favor Hard- 
ing on the whole, though without enthusiasm, because 
they think he is less favorable to the wets than Cox. 
Progressives who have no use for Harding are going to 
vote Republican because of former loyalty to Roosevelt; 
and other Progressives are going to vote Democratic be- 
cause they see only rank reaction in the Republican plat- 
form and candidate. 
all the candidates and in favor of none many would close 
with the opportunity with satisfaction. It is a difficult 
pass for the men and women who have political ideals 
and find themselves shut in by the leaders of all the parties, 
and compelled to approve the formal commonplaces of par- 
tisanship or remain silent. 


If it were possible to vote against 


The most sinister sign of all is 
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the indifference of what seems to be the majority of the 
Disillusionment and disappointment have led to 
petulance and carelessness. Even anger has been displaced 


electors. 


by disdain. It is one of those sag times through which we 
have to live with confidence that it cannot last. It is per- 
haps the natural reaction from the enthusiasm of the war 
days. Politics has no monopoly of this state of mind. 
Reaction is the mood of the hour in religious as well as 
secular groups. It is the day of the ebb tide. But it will 
not tarry. Courage comes back after depression. The 
tide will again fill the bays and inlets. The vision of ideals 
will return in the church and in the world of politics. 
Men and women of faith and good will must keep covenant 
with the best that religion and the newer social order can 
inspire. Better pre- 
parations must be made for future campaigns. There is 
much to inspire with confidence in spite of all the un- 
It is something to stand without retreat, 


Deeper foundations must be laid. 


favorable signs. 
1f advance seems impossible at the moment. 


What Kind of Women 
Will Vote? 


HE unknown factor in the political campaign this fall 
It has been confidently urged by 
the anti-suffragists that large numbers of women did not 
The truth or falsity of this contention is 
It has been further urged that the 
more intelligent and spiritually-minded women would be 


is the woman vote. 


want to vote. 
about to be revealed. 


the very ones that would stay away from the polls. That 
would be no argument against the extension of the suf- 
rage, for it has been shown that church men are the worst 
sinners in the whole community in the matter of avoiding 
The attitudes and habits of sev- 
eral million women will be determined in large measure 
If church 
women carry their ideals to the ballot-box, American polit- 


the duties of citizenship. 
by the way the women use the ballot this year. 


ical life will be greatly improved by the new voters. If 
only blocks of ignorant women in the less fortunate sec- 
tions of the great cities use the franchise, we shall be just 
about where we were before. 


The New Tide of 
Immigration 

HE tide of immigrants has set in again in numbers 
In a single 
week recently 26,000 immigrants landed at New York. 


almost equal to those before the war. 


The greatest diversity obtains as to types, many coming 
from the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia and some even 
Conditions pre- 
vent the large flow of Russian immigration which charac- 


from French Guiana, South America. 
terized the pre-war days, and the Italian immigration is not 
up to former standards. The labor of these new-comers 
is needed and probably they will be admitted with less 
rigid scrutiny than in former days. Larger numbers are 
coming from the British Isles and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries than formerly, and this tendency is to be welcomed. 
It is from this stock that our country has been largely 
built and the problem of assimilation is not difficult. If 
the Bolshevik government should fall and the doors of 
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Russia be open to the rest of the world, a great horde 
would no doubt come from that land of starvation and 
revolution. The Mexican immigration is a fact that has 
already challenged the attention of home mission leaders, 
As the new-comers settle in our country, they should have 
a better welcome than formerly and find here the oppor- 
tunity for becoming intelligent Americans and earnest 
Christians. 


Socialism and 
Religion 
A LARGE contingent in the Socialist party thinks that 
the success of socialism depends upon the downfall 
of the church. At a recent convention of the party there 
was an animated discussion over the question of inserting 
a plank in the platform declaring that “the capitalists own 
the churches and regulate the souls of the people.” This 
bitter statement was finally expunged, but the considera- 
tion that prevailed was not that of truthfulness but expe- 
One can scarcely listen to a soap-boxer on the 
street without hearing a tirade against the church, ill- 
informed and vicious in spirit. There can be no doubt that 
the animus thus created is effective in alienating many 
It is a double edged tool, 
It closes the minds of mul- 
titudes of honest and religious workingmen to the message 
History is not very encouraging on the 
subject of overturning altars for the setting up of new gov- 
The church has contributed some of the lead- 
ing lights to the groups of socialist propagandists, and how 
these men of a Christian habit of mind feel in trying to 


diency. 


workingmen from the church. 
however, and cuts both ways. 


of reformers. 


ernments. 


make headway for social idealism in a camp where so 
many materialists would dethrone God would make inter- 
esting reading. It is time for socialists to learn that there 
is no inconsistency in making room for Christians in the 
socialist state, and for Christians to admit that no partic- 
ular brand of political economy has been authorized for the 
kingdom of God. 


A Scientific 


Debacle 
A FRENCH scientist, one Dr. Binet-Sangle, has writ- 
ten a book or two in which he pours learned diatribes 
upon Christian charity quite up to the popular conception 
of the Nietzschean standard. He thinks science has proved 
that all altruism and charity are at enmity with true human 
welfare and the future of the race, and advocates that all 
dependents whose hope of growth into a normal life of 
strength and health is gone should be scientifically killed. 
Like the ancient Romans and many barbarous tribes he 
would have us legally practice infanticide, so that our 
satirists, like Quintillian, could say it is a beautiful act to 
strangle the imperfect babe or the helpless invalid. He 
even writes learnedly and with scientific technique upon 
“The Art of Killing,” and arrives at the conclusion that 
a jury of physicians should painlessly extract the soul 
by means of nitrogen monoxide, the ordinary laughing gas 
of the dentist. He would organize a “ministry of anthro- 
and with it establish an experiment station 


, 


pogenetics’ 
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in eugenics with twenty-five couples between twenty-five 
and thirty-five years of age, selected purely as animals for 
the improvement of stock are selected. This doctor seems 
to think physical and intellectual strength the chief de- 
sideratum of life. There appears to be for him no soul, 
no love, no sympathy or sentiment by which men are made 
He would reduce mankind to the level of the 
stock pen. This is a rather aggravated example of what 
materialistic science may run into when it presumes to 
order the affairs of men upon the bias of its own laboratory 
orientation, The poorest of all philosophers is the material 
scientist, but the richest of all philosophers is the one who 
bases his thinking upon ascertained scientific facts. The 
eugenist’s discoveries may do us good if our philosophers 
and prophets will take adequate note of them; but the 
eugenist, gone to seed on technique, would ruin the race 
with his utter neglect of the realities of life. 


fit to live. 


Laymen Want to Do 
Church Work 


N many denominations the laymen have been feeling 
that they had no proper job in the churches. Many 
evangelical churches could profit by studying the activities 
f Unitarian laymen at this time. A great campaign of 
publicity for their denominational interests is now being put 
m with laymen prominently active. Their laymen’s organ- 
ization spent a lot of money last summer to educate their 
ministers! When laymen are left free from clerical con- 
trol they sometimes show the results of inexperience, and 
sometimes too many cooks spoil the broth. But it is better 
to let people make mistakes than to coddle them continu- 
ally. Great lay orders of religion might arise in the ranks 
of the modern churches if these movements could be kept 
free, and if the laymen could be made right sure that they 


had a significant job in building up the kingdom of Christ. 


ls a New Denomination 
Emerging ? 
HILE efforts are being made to reduce the number 
of evangelical denominations in this country, new 
The recently published 
year-book of the Federal Council of Churches has given 
us the names of a number of obscure new sects. In most 
ases these little sects are largely local, having arisen out 
{ particular church difficulties. It would seem, however, 
that a new denomination of more pretentious size is about 


mes are being born every year. 


be born. In recent years the Moody Church of Chicago, 
forsaking the evangelical orthodoxy of its great founder, 
has turned largely to apocalyptic propaganda, giving strong 
emphasis to the idea of an early, literal and physical re- 
turn of Jesus. Short course instruction in proof texts 
of the Bible is being furnished students to go out and 
preach these doctrines. In Los Angeles a similar insti- 
tution has been founded with a million dollars worth of 
property. There the teaching, like that in Chicago, claims 
be “just the Bible,” but it is literalistic and legalistic. 


tT 


WwW 
the congresses on “fundamentals” held in connection with 
everal denominational conventions and in a number of 


cities indicate a movement of national scope. It might 
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seem that an ultra-literalistic element is about to slough 
off from the evangelical denominations and form a new 
denomination, one that will have much in common with the 
Adventists and the Plymouth Brethren. 


Saving the Nations from the 
Horrors of the Blockade 

HOSE who are returning from the war countries of 

Europe are of one mind: a food blockade is the 
worst of all war’s weapons. The bombardment of great 
cities and the sinking of ocean liners is terrible enough, 
but only a fraction of combatants and civilians die by these 
agents of destruction. From the blockade there is no 
It is not the 
fittest from any Christian point of view who survive the 
period of food shortage. The women and children bear 
The pictures and the detailed de- 
scription of conditions in Vienna being given the American 
people by John Lovejoy Elliott through the pages of the 
“Survey” will arouse horror in all but the minds which 
have been thoroughly brutalized by war experiences and 
passions. 


escape except by a few execrable hoarders. 


the heaviest burden. 


Most of the work of relief that is being done in 
Vienna is being carried on by American Quakers. This 
little denomination has bravely taken up a task far beyond 
for the 
Christian spirit to falter before questions of leadership and 


their own unaided resources. It is not a time 


denominational tenets. The Quakers are doing the work 
of the true church of Christ. Christians of all denomi- 
nations owe it to their Master to help them make the work 


of relief complete. 


The Passing of a 
Wealthy Altruist 

N the last number of the “Survey” Lillian Wald pays 

tribute to Jacob Schiff, the wealthy New York banker 
who has just passed from this life. Miss Wald is one of the 
foremost settlement and social workers in the metropolis. 
She has been one of the leaders and chief counsellors of 
the great army of garment workers on the east side and 
says she always found Mr. Schiff much larger than his 
business. Indeed, his altruism always outran financial con- 
siderations, and when the garment workers struck for bet- 
ter pay, the abolition of the boss system and the right to 
organize, he not only sympathized but counselled with 
them and gave his money without stint to the support of 
their families while they fought their battle through. It 
is gratifying to find a man of great wealth whose benevo- 
lence outran mere charity and made him a democratic 
defender of human rights, even to a degree of militancy 
that sometimes set him against those of his own class. 


The New Bohemian 
Protestantism 


_ HERWOOD EDDY 


Slovakia a stirring account of the Protestant uprising 


brings home from Czecho- 
He says that in the past five months 
They make 
a complete break with Roman Catholicism, worshipping in 


their own vernacular, abolishing priestly celibacy and 


in that new republic. 
200,000 people have joined in the movement. 
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3ohemians have been notor- 
Their scepticism represented a reaction 


opening the Scriptures to all. 
iously sceptical. 
from the coercions of the papal regime that was forced 
upon them at the time of the martyrdom of John Huss 
five hundred and five years ago. Our unimaginative con- 
ceptions of our immigrants has obscured this fact in our 
criticism of the agnosticism which we have found flourish- 
We have condemned their 
rationalist Sunday schools without considering the historic 


ing in their American colonies. 


origin of the anti-religious feelings which seem so char- 
The fact is that 
3ohemian protest. For 
five hundred years they have been opposing the vicious 


acteristic of our Bohemian brothers. 
there is an admirable side to the 


clerical system of Austria-Hungary which has choked and 
smothered liberty and dictated its own will to the individ- 
ual conscience. It is not surprising that in reacting against 
the only church they knew these Bohemians should have 
Mr. Eddy thinks 
a national church may be established like those of England 


reacted radically against religion itself. 
and the Scandinavian lands. Let us hope this will not 
result, for a national church becomes formal and tends 
always to substitute conformity for freedom of thought 
and a fellowship based upon conviction and moral asso- 
ciation. 


What Must the Disciples Do 
to Be Saved? 


F the larger religious bodies the Disciples of Christ 
hold the only general convention of the autumnal 
season of 1920. Congregationalists and Episcopal- 
ians both convened in national assembly last year, but their 
gatherings are biennial and triennial respectively, while 
Disciples meet annually. Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Methodists held their convocations last spring. This clear- 
ng of the stage for the Disciples General Convention, 
which is held in St. Louis Oct. 18-25, would in itself call 
the particular attention of their Christian neighbors to what 
may transpire there. Yet no adventitious circumstance 
is so sure a guarantee of public interest in the deliberations 
as the unprecedented and vital nature of the 

1 the gathering will be called upon to face. For 

over a century the Disciples have been an aggressive force 
in American Protestantism, for nearly a half century hold- 
a unique position as the most rapidly growing of the 
lical communions, until their body has come to num- 
Widely 
different opinions are held concerning them by other Chris- 


ber over a millon and a quarter communicants. 
tian people, some due to unfortunate contact with contro- 
versialistic and sectarian propagandists, others due to hav- 
ing no contact at all, while still another kind of impression 
has been created by a personal acquaintance with their 
piritually minded leaders, such as their missionary and 
college officials, and by a fair interpretation of their his- 
° ] 


toric idk in the words of men and women who are in 


touch with the currents of modern life. 
If, however, there is diversity of opinion among out- 


siders as to the character and spirit of this large American 
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communion. there is equal diversity, if not confusion, with. 
in the body itself. There has always been a flagrant am. 
biguity in their own minds as to the thing they have his- 
torically called their “plea.” This ambiguity has given 
rise to two schools of conviction within their ranks. One 
school has declared that the business of the Disciples of 
Christ is to practice and propagate “primitive Christianity,” 
a term which is made to connote certain definite things, 
such as congregational government ; the weekly observance 
of the Lord’s Supper; the practice of baptism by immer- 
sion; the eschewing of humanly devised creeds and de- 
nominational names ; the preaching of a particular formula 
of conversion stated in terms of faith, repentance, con- 
fession and baptism (immersion), and perhaps other, 
albeit secondary, doctrines and rules of procedure. The 
conviction in which these several elements of socalled 
“primitive Christianity” are held together is expressed in 
the thesis that by practicing and proclaiming them a church 
constitutes itself a New Testament church, and thus has 
arrived at the true ground of Christian unity to which all 
branches of the divided church must come if Christ’s people 
are ever to be made one body. 


The other school of opinion while accepting, in the main, 
the elements mentioned above as characteristic of the 
primitive church, holds them in quite a different spirit. 
With this group the principle of Christian unity is determi- 
native, not consequential as with the group first mentioned. 
They find the genius of their distinctive position in the 
passion for Christian unity and the conviction that the 
practice of it should begin at once by the actual inclusion 
in an unqualified fellowship of all whom Christ has re- 
ceived into his fellowship. Through this fraternal prin- 
ciple of unity they read and interpret the characteristics 
of “primitive Christianity.” They insist that the “basis” 
of unity may not be fixed infallibly by fallible interpreters 
of disputable matters of church history and biblical texts, 
but that these are to be held subject to the indisputable 
principle of fraternity and Christian co-operation. The 
une group hopes to find unity through correct organization, 
correct creed, correct forms, correct formulas—correct in 
the sense of conforming to a pattern assumed to have been 
laid down once for all in the New Testament. The other 
group hopes to find correctness, if at all, through the prac- 
tice of unity. It is willing to concede, indeed it insists, 
that the formal basis of unity may be progressive in char- 
acter, undergoing modifications as new times make n¢w 
claims upon the church and bring fresh revealings of God’s 
will, thus continually changing the perspectives in which 
forms and procedures and formulas are held, and some- 
times rendering them obsolete. 

From the very beginning this double strand has run 
through all Disciple thmking. The movement began in the 
spirit of the second group. Thomas Campbell, the father 
of the movement, conceived his purpose in the most cath- 
olic terms, and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that he fell in with the more hard-and-fast doctrinal 
form the movement seemed to be taking on. Alexander 
Campbell, in his youthful attachment to his father’s ideals, 
deciared that they were setting out to build a church 
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whose gates should be wide and high enough to admit 
into fellowship all whom Christ would receive into heaven 
_—a catholic enthusiasm, surely! By a stroke of irony 
for the perpetration of which the fates in control of his 
life can hardly expect human grace to afford forgiveness, 
Mr. Campbell was lured into the public championship of 
certain elements in the “basis” of unity, particularly the 
doctrine of immersion-baptism, for which he became more 
famous than for his advocacy of the catholic principle of 
The famous debates on baptism eclipsed the 
It was inevitable that the idea of cor- 


unity itself. 
advocacy of unity. 
rectness of form should bulk larger as a result of his 
forensic successes than the passion and obligation of fra- 
ternal fellowship with “all whom Christ would receive 
Since that day there has been a sense of 


” 


into heaven 
conflict and incongruity in the consciousness of Disciples 
between the catholicity of their ideal on the one hand and 
the sectarianism of their advocacy and practice on the 
other. 

Through the past generation and a half the more gen- 
erous impulses have been in process of finding release. 
Chief among the forces which have operated to set these 
With great 
difficulty were the Disciples aroused to take their share 
in the enterprise of world evangelism. They came in late, 


impulses free has been the missionary passion. 


after other evangelical communions were well along on 
the way of substantial accomplishment in this most essen- 
tial Christian activity. But in the past two decades their 
achievements have been signal and inspiring, until they 
now stand fully committed and recognized as equal part- 
ners with all Christian bodies in the task of proclaiming 
the gospel to the whole world. The effect of missionary 
rest is invariably to break down the sectarian mind. 
It changes perspectives, enlarges the sense of fellowship, 
elevates spiritual considerations and subordinates formal 
onsiderations, making possible a unity of life and heart 
purpose which never could be conceived so long as the 
loctrinal or denominatoinal interest dominated. 
Through their missionary interest the Disciples have 
und themselves members of a fellowship far wider than 
: group of those who practice immersion exclusively or 
observe the Lord’s Supper weekly instead of monthly. 
have come to see other far more significant marks 
’ than those legalistic and for- 
mal characteristics which loomed large in an age of doc- 
Their enterprises have 
wided the only inter-congregational connections for their 


ot “primitive Christianity’ 
controversy. missionary 


rche They have no supreme judicatory, no ecclesi- 
| organization whatsoever, above their local churches. 


What communional organization they possess is lodged in 


foreign and home missionary societies and in their 


ies of benevolence. It was as inevitable as God's 
grace that these missionary societies should come to em- 
= 7 . , a 

body the larger spirit, the freer fellowship and the more 


Droor 


gressive methods of Christian service. Their leaders 

t have intepreted the task in any other terms, and 
the missionaries they sent out, no matter how fettered 
with dogma and provincialism when they left, could hardly 
lail to undergo a theological reconstruction in the thick of 


the hght with heathenism on the foreign field. 
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Aroused by this fraternal and spiritual development, 
the spirit of legalism and traditionalism has been engaged 
for a score of years in a policy of obstruction, of querulous- 
ness and of intimidation. The goal of this missionary 
adventure is not in doubt—it means the regnancy of the 
more catholic interpretation of the Disciples “plea,” the 
subordination of all legalistic considerations to spiritual 
considerations, the actual taking seriously of the long-time 
talk about Christian unity. The spirit of reaction, there- 
fore, threatens to wreck the vast and comprehensive mis- 
sionary organization unless it changes its character by 
putting men of the legalistic school of thought in the of- 
fices and recalling the missionaries suspected of practicing 
unsectarian cooperation with Christians of other names. 
This is the issue that appears to be coming to a head at the 
convention. All conventions of Disciples for more than 
But it 


is more acute just now because of the sentimental weak- 


twenty years have been disturbed with this issue. 


ness of the convention leaders at a critical juncture a year 
ago at Cincinnati. 

The fact is that the point has been reached when the 
catholic ideal of Christian unity and the sectarian propa- 
ganda of an assumed infallible basis of Christian unity can 
no longer live together in the Disciples mind. The resort 
to shifty casuistries to make them plausible to each other 
is now impossible. The Disciples are at the cross-roads 
and must choose whether they will become a respected and 
potent force for Christian unity and Christian conquest 
or a belated and bigoted irritant in the body of American 
Protestantism. There is only one other possibility. Per- 
suaded by leaders who counsel a lavender-colored pacifism, 
they may continue the temporizing policy of the past de- 
cade. Such a policy is perfectly possible. The reaction- 
ary forces do not really want the offices, nor, for that mat- 
ter, the leadership. They cannot furnish a leadership 
competent to administer the vast missionary and benevo- 
lent enterprise that has been built up with infinite care, 
without wrecking it. No one knows that fact better than 
the journalistic organ which leads the opposing forces. 
Their power and profit is not in succeeding, but in threat- 
ening, in intimidating, in keeping the peace of the churches 
broken up by fear. To continue the temporizing policy is 
to accept the characterization of an impatient Baptist news- 
paper which recently called the Disciples “a squabbling 
sect.” 

There is no kind of salvation from this insufferable and 
humiliating inter-necine strife but a clear-cut fronting of 
the issue at St. Louis, with a willingness to take the con- 
These would be momentarily 


sequences. consequences 


perturbing. But they would not be serious in the long run. 
To continue to “squabble” is unthinkable. To surrender 
to the dogmatism and wooden sectarianism of the clamor- 
ous opposition—that of course would bring peace, but who 
would want to be a Disciple then? To save themselves, 
their mission, their integrity, their ideals, and the honor 
of their fathers, the Disciples must at this time determin- 
edly place their character ahead of all considerations of 
That 


personalities, treasuries, agencies, institutions. way 


alone lies hope. 
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The Gamblers and Baseball 


HURCHMEN not less than sportsmen have taken 

great pride in the clean and wholesome character 

of the game which more than any other has been 
accorded the title of national. Baseball has had an honor- 
able history. All but a scattering few of the boys and 
men in any American community have at one time or 
another played on a baseball team. In many instances it 
was a public school or college team; in others an amateur 
local club or “prairie nine.” But it served the purpose 
of making them life-long devotees of the sport. 

Ministers, teachers and other professional men are no 
exceptions to this rule. Nearly all of them know some- 
thing about the game, and have their favorites on the 
various teams. Not long ago a friend came home from a 
national league contest and reported in surprise that he 
sat near a group of men among whom he recognized the 
president of a theological seminary, the secretary of a 
great interdenominational board, and several other people 
of distinctly non-sporting character. But his astonishment 
was heightened when he overheard the seminary president 
discussing the game and the players with an intimate 
knowledge that showed him to be an expert on the tech- 
nique and the personnel of the national sport. 

We have had such interest and pride in baseball that 
there has grown up a tradition that the games of the big 
leagues can be trusted to be on the level in every case. 
Even when things have looked suspicious, as they did last 
year in the world’s series, most people found it impossible 
to abandon their time-honored conviction that there could 
be no gambling or crookedness in baseball. 

The events of the past few weeks have given a rude 
shock to the lovers of the sport. Eight players in a single 
team have been suspended for accepting bribes to “throw” 
games in the world series between the Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati teams last year. And there are loud whispers that 
the gambling fraternity has been able to “reach” other 
players in both leagues, and thereby control the playing 
and make “killings” on the betting in certain games. Sev- 
eral of the branded players on the White Sox team have 
confessed, and started down the short decline to oblivion 
with only pitiful and infantile excuses for their conduct. 
For sums so small that they would have been exceeded 
by their regular salaries in two or three years, they tried 
the rash and silly experiment of deceiving a generous em- 
ployer and a trusting public. 

Worse for them than the open disgrace of this exposure 
has been the season-long contempt in which they have 
been held by their informed colleagues on the team, and 
those who were aware of the facts. Ever since the games 
were tossed away last autumn these men have been marked 
with the stigma of crooks. Their present exposure and 
banishment from the ranks of decent players is but the 
final chapter of a volume they have been set to study for 
Their conduct has ruined the fair 
prospects of the club that should have won the pennant, 


the twelvemonth past. 


and has given it a foul name that years cannot wash out. 


Yet the exposure is fortunate. . The drastic treatment 
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accorded the eight men by the owner of the White Sox 
has gone far to reassure the public of the essential sound- 
ness of the baseball system. That a magnate would wreck 
his team within easy reach of victory when he might have 
delayed action until the court had reached more definite 
judgment is fair ground for believing in his sincerity and 
the integrity of the game. The almost unabated interest 
in the world series of this year in spite of the ugly scandal 
is a further proof of the high esteem in which the game is 
held by the American people, and the confidence most of 
them have that a great and needed lesson has been taught 
the gamblers and the corruptible players, and that argus 
eyes will watch the behavior of clubs in all the leagues in 
the future. 

If these results can be attained, the present shock to the 
feelings of the community will not be without value. 
Baseball is too good a sport to be ruined by dishonesty 
as other sports have been. It is the nation’s greatest recre- 
It is the standard of clean and gentlemanly play. 
It is proving the gift of America to the peoples of the 
far off lands. 


tion. 


It should be purged from suspicion, and 
given again its rightful status. 


The Kind of Bible Needed 


UT of the somewhat distant past there has come 
into the hands of the present generation a collec- 
tion of writings called the Bible. It is not a single 
document, but a complex of many sorts of writing, pro- 
duced in part by Hebrew prophets and priests during the 
period in which the Hebrew language was still in common 
use, and in part by Christian teachers in the first century 
or two after the life of Jesus. 

Nearly 
every one of the world’s religions has produced a literature 


It is not the only holy book in our possession. 


which is regarded as classic by its followers. But Judaism 
with its sacred book, the Talmud, which strikes roots into 
the Old Testament, and Mohammedanism, in whose holy 
volume, the Koran, there are constant references to the 
Bible, both testify to the widespread influence of this body 
of writings; and our so-called Christian civilization, how- 
ever partial it may have proved itself, has carried that 
same set of documents throughout the world. 

There is no book that compares with the Bible in the 
In hundreds 
of languages and in millions of copies it goes to every 


wide range or the extent of its circulation. 
part of the globe. Missionaries translate it into every 
known tongue, and Bible societies put all the devices of 
machinery and transportation under bond to give it form 
It is found in a great 
In every hotel 
In any 
fair comparison with other literary products of all the 


and access wherever men reside. 
majorty of the homes of Christendom. 
room in America there will be found a copy. 


centuries it may justly claim to be the greatest book 
the world. 
Yet it is curious that it should have come to us in % 


The arrangement of 
its books is wholly traditional, unhistorical and misleading. 


clumsy and inconvenient a form. 
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The fact that in our collections it opens with Genesis and 
closes with Revelation is merely an accident of early edi- 
torial work. The five books with which it begins, though 
late in their production, were given in Jewish canons the 

sce of precedence because they were erroneously attrib- 
the rest. 
he prophetic books were arranged in accordance with 


uted to Moses, and were deemed holier than 
their size, as were also the epistles attributed to Paul in 
‘he New The 


the list because in many early Christian antholo- 


Testament. 300k of Revelation was placed 
was omitted entirely, or accorded a subordinate 
lace \nd for the most part the other books were ar- 
nged according to entirely secondary and subjective con- 
jerations. 
he need of the present is a Bible in which the materials 
be arranged in chronological order. Every other 
The Bible 


become intelligible to many to whom it is now a 


of study is conducted on historical lines. 


volume if it were arranged in the sequence of its 

The science of biblical criticism is now sufficiently 

iliar, and its results sufficiently tested to permit an 
assured and satisfactory resetting of the various docu- 
the Bible. 
to this principle in recent works. 


ments of Some approaches have been made 
It needs to be carried 
out to completion so that the next generation may be 
emancipated from the burden of confusion under which 
the books of Holy Scripture now rest. 

But this is not all. The Bible contains a considerable 
amount of material which serves no useful purpose in the 

llection. No one ever reads it, except the technical 

ars, and it is a hindrance to popular knowledge of the 
olume. The major portion of the books of Numbers, 


Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles and Ezekiel, and much of 
books of Exodus, Judges, Joshua, Proverbs, Lamenta- 
ions, Daniel, Joel, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and 
or two portions of the New Testament could be left 

th advantage. 
me is thinking here not of the Bible of the scholars, 
may well remain as it is, only with a better order 
material. But the Bible for popular use ought to be 
dged and simplified. No wonder complaint is made 
t is an unread book. That it receives the attention 
given it is remarkable, considering the unintelligible 
umbersome form in which it is presented. During 
ir great numbers of Bibles were given to the boys 
most of the books bound in khaki. These little 


were so small and the type so fine that there is 


ervice, 


to wonder if even a small fragment of them served 
iseful purpose. Careful inquiry in many of the camps 
ted the The New 
holly different and admirable purpose. 


doubt. Testaments served a 

They were com 
readable and appreciated. 

the volumes of Holy Scripture now distributed in hotel 

ns were New Testaments, or were some sort of com- 


pact collection of the most important parts of the Bible, 


there is no doubt that they would be read to a far greater 
extent than are the books now distributed. There is noth- 


y 


ing sacred about the form or arrangement of the Bible. 
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fact that certain books were included and certain 


books left out of the canon was the result of human judg- 


rhe 
ment as to their relative value. This judgment has been 
vindicated to a large degree by later study. But there 
will always be question as to the reason for the exclusion 
of certain books of the apocrypha like the Wisdom of 
Solomon and Ben Sirah, and the inclusion of books like 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles. 

The Bible is not a book of magic or mysterious virtues. 
It is the record and library of the world’s supreme re- 
ligious experiences in the past. And every method that 
will give it access and meaning to the present generation 
is desirable. The impatient and practical mind of our time 
cannot be persuaded carefully to seek out the vital and 
saving truth of Holy Scripture and separate it from the 
We need a Bible 


chronologically arranged and reduced to so.aller dimen- 


less important, if not irrelevant, material 


sions by careful condensation, 


Voting the Ticket 


ticket the 


Party loyalty was held 


N the old days, voting “the” was solemn 
observance of a sacred rite. 
to be a fine virtue, but just below religious and family 

loyalty. Whichever your party, it was your part to think 

of the 


country 


side and no other. 


the 


no evil of good 
Cobb the 


which he came, heaven was supposed to go solidly Demo- 


your own 


Irvin says that in part of from 


cratic every fall, because the Republicans had already 


gone elsewhere. On the other hand, many of us who 
spent our childhood in the North were accustomed to look 
upon the possibility of a Democratic victory as menacing 
us with the reinstatement of slavery, the wrecking of our 
infant industries through free trade, and the election of 


old Bill 


that not all 


Smith as postmaster. The saying of Greeley, 
that all 


quoted 


Democrats were horse thieves but 


horse thieves were undoubtedly Democrats, 


against the poor man with such terrific effect when he 


himself became a Democratic candidate—was not then 


regarded as the purely foolish jest which we of today 


imagine it to have been. Good men were wont to declare, 
with tearful earnestness, that they would vote for the 
meanest man of their own party rather than for the best 
man from the opposite camp. This kind of party loyalty 
was regarded not only as personally commendable, but as 


Woe be 


didate for trustee of the country school district if it could 


essential to one’s political standing. to the can 


be shown that he had ever scratched the ticket! He was 
a renegade, and unworthy of even the humblest sort of 
official recognition. 

How far we have come since then we can readily learn 
by listening to the conversation in almost any group of 
which we chance to find ourselves a part. Many voters 
do not yet know how they are going to vote and are per- 
fectly frank in saying so. Those who have settled whom 
they desire for President are far from pausing here with 
the feeling that a complete decision has been made. They 
to know about the tickets. The 
more enlightened are demanding a clear basis of judg- 


wish other names on 
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ment upon all the candidates and all the questions to be 
considered. 

Just before the recent primaries, a large Bible class in 
Ohio spent an hour in carefully considering the record 
upon moral questions of all candidates for state, district 
and county offices. Those who had been appointed to 
make special inquiries gave detailed reports, which were 
eagerly welcomed by the members of the class, all of 
whom were anxious to use their vote as becomes Christian 
men and women. No question of party was raised, the 
findings were absolutely impartial, and there was no evi- 
dence of party sensitiveness on the part of anyone present. 
“Imagine this twenty years ago!” said one of those who 
attended this meeting. 

We are saying a great many uncomplimentary things 
about the politics of our country, but is there not one sure 
sign of encouragement in the fact that the voter of our 
day is acquiring a conscience with regard to the individual 
candidate and with regard to the particular issue of the 
hour? Certainly he is far less willing than he was for- 
merly to bolt his hot sandwich whole and with his eyes 


shut. No longer does he consider it quite safe and alto- 


gether praiseworthy to vote the ticket, 







The Guest-Room Towels 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE came to me a man who said, The trouble 

ith thee, and with the Church, and with all who 
is that thy Methods are Old. We 
are living in a New Age, and the Old Methods are In- 


labor with thee, 


adequate 

\nd I answered, thou speakest truly, and perhaps 
wisely 

\nd he said, How is it that 1f what I say is Certainly 

ue it only Possibly Wise! 

\nd I answered him, Because there are no kinds of un 
t as those that are founded on Truth that 


Ill Considered. What New Methods dost thou advo- 


qgaom so grea 


he Got Busy with a Line of Talk about his New 
lethods, that never had been tried anywhere, and which 
but one thing, that they never would work. 
\nd he said, How dost thou like my New Methods? 


nd I said unto him, 


I went to a certain citv, and lodged with a friend who 


nt me to my bed in the Guest Chamber. And it was a 
Comfortable Chamber, and his wife had made it ready 
for 1 ming. And among the other Preparations, she 


had hung the towel-rack full of New Linen Towels, which 
he had purchased by the Dozen, and there were Six of 
And thev were V« ry Nice Towels, 


worth the Price that she paid, for Linen was 


m in my room. 
nd wel 
Going Up. But when I essayed to wipe my face upon 
them, then I could not do it, For those Towels were 
every one of 


lin, and likewise as Impervious to Water. 


them as Stiff and as Shiny as a Sheet of 
So I mussed 
them up, one of them and yet another and another till 
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I had polished my face with the Metallic Surface of alj 
six of them. 

And I said unto him, There must needs be New Meth- 
ods, and I would not be last in the use of any of them 
that are good. Neither do I care to be the first to dry 
Let him that is ambitious 
for New Experiments try it before me, and after it hath 


my face upon a New Towel. 


gone to the Laundry and come back, less Shiny but more 


Serviceable, then will I try it. It is enough for me that 


I must wear my own New Boots. 


Two Poems 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


The Dreamer 


{‘ DREAMED that every soul on earth 
Should worship God; that none should curse 


The life of toil; that each should see 


In every wayside flower and spreading tree, 
In every busy mart and furrowed field, 


God's care for him and every man revealed. 


He dreamed that every earth-born child 
Should have its rights: a happy birth, 
Love’s guiding care through youth’s hard years 
To manhood’s dawn. He dreamed that fears 
Should be no part of human fate, 


That love should cleanse all hearts of greed and hate. 


He dreamed that village homes should be 
Irom gossip free, that city streets 

Should shine with clearness, and that men 
Should strive no more, each citizen 

In sympathy with every brother-soul, 


Each helping each till all should reach their goal. 


He dreamed his dream, and wrought as best he knew; 


He dreamed, and God will make his dream come true. 









When Summer Dies 


HEN summer dies, and all the trees 
\re vibrant with sad melodies, 
When lovely gardens, lately gold, 
\re lying prostrate in the mold, 
There come, upon the swelling breeze, 
From distant isles and sunny seas, 
\ host of fragrant memories, 
And I am young—however old— 


When summer dies. 


I wander widely as I please 
And capture heavy argosies 
Of youthful dreams; with spirit bold 
I seek far lands—though winds grow cold 
And sunset brings uncertainties— 
And summer dies. 











A Letter to God 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


R GOD: The idea of writing this letter oc- simply hungry to talk it over, to say what is running 
curred to me one day some time ago as I was’ through my mind, and I cannot rest until I have opened 
walking down an avenue of our city. It was at my soul to the wisest and tenderest heart of whom I have 
rner where a large new Christian Science Church ever heard or dreamed. I once knew a man who re- 

built just across from a little United Presby- ceived letters of that kind, He was the author of books, 
Church. Seeing this fine spacious temple over and people would write to him expressing appreciation of 
the modest chapel which I had been passing for his work, not infrequently recounting their own ex 
ny years, set me to thinking. I said to myself, this periences and telling him their secrets, and adding that 
place is a symbol of peace and quiet. It will minister they did not expect a letter in return. They just wanted 
us, troubled souls. Its charm will not be in its to talk to him, to think over their problems in precisely 
but in the attitude it invites. It will be like a the way they would do in an actual conversation or cor- 
cathedral, but it will not be so dark. It will not respondence, and the writing of the letter was an im- 
a lecture hall, for there will not be any discussion mense satisfaction. It released the imagination and re- 
ny debate. The whole place is to embody peace and newed the sense of intimacy in an ideal and noble com- 
mony, and to radiate a sense of calm assurance. The panionship. 
ther church across the way represents a much older This is the way in which I have been feeling about 
lenomination. Its compact little building has long sym- writing a letter to you. It shocked me when I first 
olized to me a deep faith, somewhat austere and remote, thought of it. But a friend whose advice I sought, re- 
roic and red-blooded. That faith never blinked marked: Well, you talk to God in prayer, why not write 
of the facts of sin or evil in our old world, and yet to him in a letter? By degrees | became more accus- 
comforted many hearts and lifted them out of sore tomed to the idea, and now it seems natural enough. It 
I think one reason that church has not grown brings you nearer and gives me a new sense of your 
is because its people never use anything but the nature. 
salms in their services and, like some other churches, 
. " A MUTUAL COMPANIONSHIP 
ire very strict about the observance of the “Sabbath.” It 
s interesting to see how human beings are influenced by Another friend intimated that it was presumptuous, 
general appearance and drift of affairs in this life. that all these things are known to you beforehand, and 
is one building new and light and with an air of that writing them down could not help. Since that friend 
ess and comfort. It reflects a spirit of confidence and is a minister, it seemed particularly strange that he should 
self-satisfaction, superior to remorse and suffering. limit fellowship to the exchange of information. | 
across from it is another where there are sharp thought of a parent’s feeling with reference to a child’s 
of light and shadow—the deep darkness of conversation. The child seldom brings any new knowledge. 
xthsemane and Golgotha, making a background for the Most if not all of his wants are anticipated by the wise 
dawn of Easter. There are found all the tragic and generous love of the parents, so that a deaf and dumb 
ings of life, softened by a great hope for the future. child may get the best of care. But it would be more 
! 


crutable and measureless mysteries of human natural if he could speak, express his affection and long- 


ind of divine grace make a profound and intricate ing and inmost thought. All of us are really children, 


in relation to which the transparent and com- for we never lose childhood’s feeling of dependence. 
ve faith of Christian Science seems singularly ‘here are times when we forget all the differencs of age 

1 full of ease. It was this contrast which made and station and long to be caught up into the great com- 
of writing this letter. Sometimes such per- forting arms of your love. Then we talk on and on as 
ire almost overwhelming. I walk about among children do, of the things we have done and of the dreams 
ok at the things they do and go home wonder- we dream. We listen for your assurance, watch for the 
nfrequently worried and tormented in my soul signals of your favor, or lie still to catch the deep beat- 
hat it is all about and how one should live in ings of your mighty heart 

like this. At such times I long to talk it over It is in some such mood that I write this letter I 
eone who understands, with someone who has abandon myself to the sense of a mutual companionship 
mpathy and patience and who has looked at the Just as one meets the greatest and finest men and finds 
much longer and in many more ways than I am _ in them such graciousness and open-heartedness that one 
io. That is the reason I decided to write this 1s not made conscious at the moment of all their great- 

uu. I always think of you as one who under- ness, so I give myself up to this enjoyment as if to a per- 
nd who has marvellous patience. son infinitely wise and royal but with an infinite power 
also to make me feel, with all my finiteness and absurdity, 
wholly wunself-conscious, comfortable and at ease. At 
urse, I do not expect a letter in return and I am_ seems to me a pathetic thing that your divine majesty 
now thinking of an answer of any kind. I am and incomprehensible nature should make human beings 


WISEST AND TENDEREST HEART 
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so silent and self-conscious when your name is spoken. 
Why do they not laugh when they remember you, with 
the laughter of those who recall the day when a friend- 
ly hand beat back from their path a fierce temptation, or 
brought them safely through some burning desert of 
anxiety to the cool shade and the crystal fountain? 

Why do not people think of their God as reflected in 
the world he has made? It is a world of many aspects, 
mountains and valleys and open seas. The clouds come 
some days with impressive majesty, rolling their dark 


masses over the measureless spaces of heaven, but 


on other days they come in white spray, drifting with 


The 


butterfly 


the wind, as if playful and carelessly free. delicate 


silken 


red web of a spider belong to 


wn spots on the wings of the and the 
same world as 
think 
shall 
in the near and homely places, 


blades 


massive mysteries 


ite boulder and the ageless stars. If we 
f all such various things we 
simplicity, 


ntle, passing shadows of the timest 
ll as in the complex, 
vourself 


will then be seen to share, too, 


moods of life If 


ho share their play and work 


\ 
,ou 


it is a boon to earthly 


still more satisfying, more winsome and al 


find you, the masterful God of all this 


eation making shadow-pictures with the ch 


ing their little ships upon the wave 


gravitation that holds the sun to its orl 


merely, but I must wrestle 


I ll 


valls and blast channe 


put my puny hands against 


ls for new rivers. 1 


ver the very clouds | 
ape them into houses. I will 
s and live a new life there. In 
will 


shall find 


our thoughts, we 


And | 


room tor 


beauty and joy 


and stand by at 


the hardest bargains in every cas¢ Shvlock cannot 


get his pound of flesh 


} 


men miss you because they are unable to recog 


ames with certain traditions and customs. They 
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have separated you from reality and given other names to 
all that has meaning for them. They speak of Life and 
Nature and Experience in the way men used to speak o/ 
God. Therefore when a man has had his fling and come 
out bankrupt and bitter, his fellows remark that Life has 
proved his folly and given him his dues. They speak of 


the laws of Nature as the conditions of health. They 
study these laws in soil and seed in order to work with 
Nature for their comfort and happiness. Experience is a 
convenient word with them. She is man’s teacher. She tests 
all his work and shows relentlessly his power and his weak- 
ness, Other names, like prudence, justice, law, and human 
welfare express the standards and authority men reverence. 
With some it is always Science; with others, it is Art; 
with others, it is Efficiency. Whatever they work with, 
whatever lies close at hand, they give such names, leaving 
your ancient name for the vague and unfamiliar. It 
seems to me like failing to see the relation between water 
and ice and snow and steam. 


We still speak of the world 
and not merely of land and water. I still hold to your 
ancient name in the same way. I like to gather into that 
name all that we mean by life and nature and experience 
I like to use it as the token of all reality, taken intimately 
and humanly and personally. 
life. 


We do not merely share in 


life, we love With any understanding of nature, 


we also love her myriad forms. My heart demands its 


satisfactions, too. I may work for my child, I may st 


his mind, I may train his hands, but at the same tir 


love him as a person. 
© God. 1 live 


labor and patience, 


It is not otherwise in life with you, 
by the fruits of the earth gathered by 
I try to trace the history of nature 


and of man. I peer into the vast spaces of the universe by 


the light of the stars and I still crave a personal and hu- 


it all. In 


bards 


man relation with such moods, | turn to 


poets and the and cry out with them: 


sing praise upo! 


thanksgiv ing 
] } ’ Y + 
clouds, who prepart 


the mountains, 


} 


and to the 


HOME WITH GOD 


vith adoration and revere 
hands upon you. I shall be sensuou 
bathing 
ers and letting 
With 


mountains, hi vself in 


your warm sunlight 


b vour your 


1d make my bed on leaves and grass under the stars 


1] ] 1 } ‘ han wit} 
shall claim evervthing for vou and e at nom Wl 


rywhere, great city, 


You sh 


I shall swear \ 


under the roofs of the 


and shops, tn the theatres and churches. 


ape my love’s opened eye again. 


are in all the places where men gather, no matter wha! 


1 


they do. And you will appear in many strange forms 


always solemn and majestic, but sometimes in homespun 


and dust. 
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It was a long time before I could recognize you in so 
many things. I thought you were too august, too aloof to 
really walk in our crowded and noisy streets. It used to 
be hard to believe that you had even once really become 
incarnate in our human flesh and blood. Many Chris- 
tians never truly believed it. They thought it was a 
kind of make-believe and that you did not truly suffer 
But we 
We 
know you suffer every day, that you are crucified in 
You 
are incarnate in many more individuals, and you hay 


lived to old age among us and have appeared in the form 


hunger and thirst, nor feel the agony of the cross. 
have come to believe it now and much more besides. 


I 


more horrible ways than that of the Roman cross. 


of woman as well as of child and man. You are master 
| servant both, black and brown and yellow and red, 
in millions 


well as white. In thousands and thousands, 


| millions, of human beings you have come. And you 
ire still reembodying yourself in these tenements of clay, 
age, world 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 


after without end. You are the light 


have not left yourself without witness among any 
le. Not only our conscience, accusing or excusing, 
proof of your presence, but all our hopes and fears, 
dreams and ambitions, our power of choice and se 

our striving and our discouragement are incar- 
the divine. 


ns of 
GOD INCARNATI 


erefore you do not appear in miracles, but in the 


mal and common events of the day. Your best repre- 


ves are no longer magicians and wizards, but 


tists, though they know it not, and inventors and 
Poets and reporters, artists and actors, plumbers 
engineers, aviators and farmers, politicians and bell 
are your messengers and workmen. We have seen 
reak the bonds which held you to favored classes 
have beheld you come into the multitudes of com- 
men. And the greatest marvel of all is that men who 
e this most profoundly are the most loyal to you 
o your kingdom of love. They are willing to take 
he hardest tasks quietly and to labor for better know 
for more justice, for world peace and for any 
which promises improvement and enlargement fo 
They are sane, undramatic persons whose ap 

is so simple and natural that they do not strike 
sination until the full meaning of their work is 

1d. They are the school teachers, parents, busi 


ple, lawyers and doctors. - These you have been 


to make your saints and apostles in our time 


AT HOME IN OUR WORLD 


all these manifestations in nature and in human 
have come to attach less importance to some of 


All these 


and absolute qualities, like omnipotence and omni- 


ibutes which we used to ascribe to you 


seem of less moment. But intimacy and concrete 
mmanence and at-home-ness in our world, seem of 
value. If we have to think of you as less exalted 
less complete, in order to embrace you actually in 
daily life, our choice is already made. There have 
g seemed to me many things which you could not do, 
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whatever your omnipotence. I could not see how you 
could make a door to be open and shut at the same time. 
Nor do I think it could accomplish anything but con- 
fusion if it were done. I like to believe that it is im- 


possible for you to do evil. I have known men whose 
characters were so well formed that they could not de- 
liberately lie or steal. It was not because they feared 
anything, or because they might lose their standing, but 
because their moral habits were so fixed and so satisfy 


And 


I like to think of you that way, as one who does the good 


ing, that they had no real impulse to do those things 


freely and with a deep joy, not by compulsion or from 
any form of outward necessity. 
There is something surprisingly good in the idea of 
your being really close to us even if we surrender a little 
sublimity in thinking of you so. Nothing is really more 
impressive to us than the sight of a being engaged in a 
struggle which threatens at every moment to overwhelm 
him and from which he is seen repeatedly to rise victor- 
ious. That has come to be a great source of fascination in 
the life of Jesus. He has become stronger and mightier 
as he has wrestled with our life down through the cen- 
As he has the 
of mystery and of special supernatural aid, he has gained 
And 
ever before, men accept him as a true representative of 


He 


of a larger faith in you. 


turies. thrown aside external wrappings 


power over the hearts of men. now more than 


the divine. himself becomes the obvious starting 


point All we need to believe is 


that vou are like him and then our wills are stirred to a 


new affection and devotion to your will, 


RELEASE FOR FAITH 


Ve are glad for the release we feel from the necessity 


of believing a la 1en formerly believed about you en 
f believing all that men fort y bel 1 % M 
you, and have been 


have longed through ages to see pry- 


ing under rocks, and scanning the heavens to catch a 
Jesus stated it all in a very different way when 
“The God.” The 


trine of the trinity has become itself a kind of 


manifold 


glimpse. 


he said: pure in heart iall see doc 


ginning for our thought of yout relatior 


world. At one time you are in our thought a 
another as Son, that is, as a 

forting presence 

think of you as 


house 


le did 


where to find 


you 


fight in the great war? may 


How 
' 


Are those right who think you ! \ nothing to do 


you? 


with any such conflicts, 


them for some remote purpos« cannot myself be- 


lieve that vou are aloof and with wn from these battles 


of peace and of wat The roar of the cannon must 


penetrate the farthest corner of paradise, and the stench 


of the blood-drenched fields sicken the last inhabitant of 


No, unless 


must 


any spiritual abode. all our convictions about 


you are wrong, you too, be on the stump and in 


the trenches. Perhaps it is yet the only way to achieve 
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your ends—they are so inwrought with our human wills 


and weaknesses. A holy man said that you are in us 


and that we are co-workers with you. That surely could 
not be merely for the pleasant days, but for the hours of 
agony as well, 


hese struggles. 


Consequently I believe you move deep at 
the heart of t All sides pray for help, and 


make vows to you. The very tragedy lies in the fact 


that you have to fight on both sides. The world is con- 


cerned 


11 
Aline, 


with all parties. Nature operates her laws for all 


Humanity suffers in all armies. Finally, when the 


nd comes, you have to arbitrate for both sides. 


GOD AND PROGRESS 


And in 
il] on one 
could 


man 1s 


these national elections also, the truth is not 
the 
very 
little 
more 


side. There are reasons why any of 


parties contribute to our good. When a 


good elected to office, he can do a 


toward the but no 
the 


achieve. 


realization of his plans, 
the will 


And when a bad man is elected, he does a few 


than party and country help him to 


things himself, and by whatever is evil, strengthens the 


Was Nietzsche, After All, 
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resolution of the reformers who come after him. For, 
unless we can believe that our life does go forward, even 
through our failures, it is hard to have any faith at all. 
And now I must close this letter. I do not expect an 
answer in the form of a letter. But letters get answered 
in many ways. When I write to the electrician, he does 
not send me a letter, but he sends a man to do the needed 
work. And when I write other letters, I may get various 


So it may be with you. Therefore I shall not 


responses. 
spend time at the window, looking for the postman to 
bring a strange packet. I have already had real satis- 
faction in your companionship, and at times I shall think 
of the words of one who also writes to you: 

speakest not | 
I will keep still and wait like the night with 
starry vigil and its head bent low with patience. ’ 


If thou will fill my heart with thy silence 


and ensure it. 


The morning will surely come, the darkness will vanish, and 
thy voice pour down in golden streams breaking through the 
sky. 

Then thy words will take wing in songs from every one of 
and thy melodies will break forth in flowers 
groves. 


my birds’ nests, 


in all my forest 


Christian? 


By W. E. Gilroy 


N a company of ministers, recently, the talk fell upon 

Nietzsche, and the way in which a certain American 
divine had “slashed him up.” I am not a Nietzschean, 
and I should consider it the most impossible of tasks to 
But 


chance has brought me into fairly close contact with the 


defend his premises, expressions and conclusions. 
thought and personalities of men who are Nietszcheans. 
In their interpretation of what Nietzsche’s teachings really 
are and, I must confess, in their personal characters, they 
have been so much variance with some of Nietzsche’s 


opponents, that I have wondered if the best and final reply 
I have wondered if 


in fact, even in his most 


to Nietzsche is to “slash him up.” 


there may not be, formidable 


attacks upon conventional morality and religion some- 


thing that the Christian might take to heart. Perhaps the 


greatest barrier to progress is the unwillingness of men to 


earn from their opponents. Christianity has not been 
ree from this defect, and in Nietzsche Christianity has a 
formidable, and, 


a) representative of the strongest 


much as he would have denied it, 


( sO 


forces of materialism in 


he modern world, that we Christians might well discover 


our weakness if we would meet his 


sth) 


own 
than indignation. 


something other 


Perhaps the most characteristic 


that 


saying of Nietzsche 


was his assertion kurope was suffering from two 


vyreat narcoti alcohol and Christianity, There is the 
central point of his attack, and a suggestion of its nature. 
He was no weak and flabby moralist, no apologist for 
drunkenness and libertinism, no sensualist objecting to the 
rigors of Christianity. It was a stern and relentless creed 


that he assailed. Can we 


Christians be entirely complacent under that attack? Has 


opposed to that which he 


not Christianity, as expressed in Europe, and unfortunate- 
ly in some other lands, in the nineteenth century, been 
I recall an incident 
that occurred in connection with a church to which I once 


altogether too much of a narcotic? 


ministered, in Canada. A group of men were standing 


before the church building, chatting and looking up at 


the steeple. One of them, a industry,” 


whose spiritual character rather belied his show of in- 


“captain of 


terest in the church, suddenly remarked: “What a won- 
derfui institution, the church; think of the policemen we 
would have to have, if it were not for the church.” A 
working man in the group replied: “Well, Smith, I al- 
ways thought there was something queer about your in- 
terest in the church, but now I understand.” 


HYPOCRISY AND CHRISTIANITY 


In his frank and shrewd analysis of the English char- 
acter, Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, in the essays recently pub- 
lished under the title, “Arrows of Desire,” discusses at 
length 


against that character. 


considerable the charge of hypocrisy brought 
He absolves the English people 
from the charge but only by reducing somewhat the level 
of their religious claims and professions. He seems to assent 
to the contention that in the national religion of the Eng- 
lish, convention and propriety are more important factors 
than intensity of conviction and earnest concern for truth. 
Surely one of the noblest figures in the religious life of 
England was Frederick Denison Maurice, Yet when Mau- 
rice forsook nonconformist circles and subscribed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, it was said 
that on the same principles upon which he subscribed he 


could have subscribed just as readily to one-hundred-and- 
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thirty-nine, and that it would not have mattered in the 
slightest what they contained. 
but it does not alter the fact that religious institutions and 


This is an exaggeration, 


teachings may have the effect of a narcotic, not only upon 
common people under the heel of unwholesome and un- 
just conditions, but, in some measure also, upon those 
of the highest intellect and spiritual character. 

In America, current Christianity has not been 
Note the further resentment with which 


free 
from reproach. 
any effort to make the church something more than the 
minister of a narcotic is met. The latest instance is in 
connection with the effort of the churches to tell the truth 
about the steel strike. The resentment does not take the 


form of argument, or the rebuttal of facts, but is con- 
fined to protest against the church assuming any other 
than the stand-pat attitude, which the wealthy, powerful 
and conservative have assumed to be the proper attitude 


of the church. 
THE CHANGED ATTITUDE 


We recall Thoreau’s striking aphorism: “If we would 


understand Christ, we must abolish Christianity.” Ex- 
treme as that statement is, it represents little more than 
has happened since Thoreau’s day. The dead orthodoxy 
which he protested has passed, or is passing, at 
among the thoughtful. It seems ages since a man 

ike Robertson of Brighton could have been subjected 
| manner of petty persecution by the so-called “Evan- 
book like Seeley’s “Ecce Homo” 


Men of 


undest evangelical convictions would now accept 


ils,” and since a 


have caused consternation and bitterness. 


Robertson and Seeley with much satisfaction, and 


the spirit of their 
the 


Christianity, Nietzsche’s as its opponent; 


iid fervently decry opponents. 


eau’s statement was made as friend of true 
but the reply 
each is in the changed and changing attitude of the 


The 


nd challenge. 


voice of the church is vibrant with awaken 
It begins to look as if those who are 
king to the churches for the administering of spiritual 
cial narcotics are doomed to disappointment; and 
1ore the church approaches to sanity and reality the 
ffective becomes this reply to its supermanly critics. 
Nietzsche attacked not 
this attack has 


course, only Christianity, 
come in 
The 


d of Nietzsche’s teaching was largely the method of 


rist; and the answer to 


vhich have constituted a veritable nemesis. 
the method of paradox and aphorism. It is free 
limitations, but it is subject to.danger, especially the 
of woodenness and lifelessness in interpretation 
he took the aphorisms of Jesus, and with hard- 
itterness and crudeness he wrested them to their 
and most miserable meaning. He blinded his eyes 
uty in them, and in their noblest manifestations in 
ter, as unmistakable as that in Greek sculpture or 


He 


ith the slightest glance of sympathy, or the least 


he old masters of painting. refused to survey 


of understanding. And it is precisely this that 
has happened, with swift and incredible judgment, to 
the aphorisms of Nietzsche himself. 

Nietzsche was not a patriot, least of all a German, 
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patriot. His attitude toward his own country was much 
like that of Heine. 


Prussian. 


His superman was assuredly not the 
But the world took him, and his aphorisms, 
at their crudest and most literal suggestion, and bound 
him up with all the baseness and madness of a people 
crazed with the worship of state and emperor. There 
might, in fact, have been found some evidence of the 
spirit, if not the influence, of Nietzsche in the hard, strong 
and relentless morality of such a book as Von der Goltz’s 
“From Jena to Eylau;” but the world passed over any 
that 
Nietzsche must 


such association, and bound him up with weak, 


flabby and hysterical jingo, Bernhardi. 


have writhed in his grave. 
PRUSSIAN NOT NIETZSCHE'S IDEAL 


It was a fate which he probably deserved, and to which 
he might well be left, were it not that he challenges 
Christianity, not only by the force of his negative criti- 
cism, which we have already considered, but by his posi- 
tive teaching in his conception of the superman. In re- 
lation to the war, in fact, to the whole movement of mod- 
ern life, in so far as Nietzsche stands related to it, he is 
probably more a symptom than a cause; but in him the 
symptom is most clearly defined. What was this super- 
man which Turgenev had described or ridiculed, in his 
“Fathers and Sons,” which Ibsen had suggested in his 
“Enemy of the People” and in other dramas, and which 
Nietzsche had brought with rude violence into the realms 
of philosophy and religion? Certainly the superman was 
not conceived after a militaristic type. The foremost dis- 
ciples of Nietzsche are at one in so interpreting their 


Nor 


He would probably, with Von der Goltz, have preferred 


master. was his ideal nation a militaristic people 


a militaristic people, courageous, vigorous and deter 


mined, to a weak and peaceful people living in ease and 
but his disciples insist that his ideal was not to be 


Von der His 


superman, and super-nation, represented something more 


luxury ; 


found in the militaristic nation of Goltz. 


than the emergence of “the great blonde brute;’ his ideal 


was found in the man, or nation, ruling by 


sheer force 
of moral superiority, and Nietzsche’s morality was of the 


He be 


would 


sort that he believed would produce that type. 
lieved that 


be no need for recourse to arms 


when such a nation was evolved there 


It would lead and domi 


nate by strength of character and purpose 


CHRISTIANITY AND SUPERMEN 


1 


‘h Christianity brings, and 


Lot +? } + + ] 
whicn il ought LO asserting ciearness and 


vigor? Is not the purpose and 


Has 


men, where it has had free 


Christianity to create 


sSupermen 


created such 


been glorified? The contrast between Christ and Nietzsche 


is not so much in the ideal, as in the means proposed for 


its realization. Nietzsche stands on theory, while Christ 
stands on fact. Where is the evidence of that dominating 
spirit, that power that has created safety and that has 
failed? Is it 


that 


and strength have 


the 


ruled when selfishness 


not found mainly in the records of lives were 


saintly in service? 


I lift from my desk the nearest thing at hand, and I 
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read how Edwin Lewis, of Bellary, called “the prince of 


evangelists,” away back in the horror-stricken days of 


the great famine in India, in 1877, “worked like a giant 
from five in the morning until nightfall, giving house to 
house relief amongst scenes of terrible suffering and 
Government officials who travelled about on the 
same errand needed a strong police escort to guard them 
and even then they were frequently robbed, but Edwin 
Lewis went with only one companion; he carried large 
sums but was never once molested.” 
innumerable 


That is but one small paragraph in the 


hapters of the wonderful story. It has been duplicated 


on every mission field, and, if we would but believe it, 
on many a home mission field, and in many a lowly parish 
where the church has revealed glories in spite of defects. 
The way of triumph for the church is in the clear vis- 
sats callings 
i Celli 4 


bearing of the teaching of Christ. 


ion of het , and in a perception of the ultimate 


In so far as Nietzsche 


represents the hard, critical spirit of the age, demanding 


not something weaker, but something stronger, than 


Christian morality, the church's attitude might well be 


that of gratitude for the pointing out of the vulnerable 
places in the institutions and 


expressions of current 


Christianity, and for calling to mind and emphasizing 
the things that Christians should never have forgotten. 
The proper reply of the church to Nietzsche is to out- 
The of the 
superman; and what is more he has the story of its reali- 


Nietzsche him. Christian has his doctrine 


zation, and a plain story of how it may be realized again. 


STEALING CHRISTIAN THUNDER 


In an age that calls for daring and strength, courage 


and adventure, vigor and intensity, we Christians have 


been too ready to go quietly under the imputation of weak- 


ness. We have allowed ephemeral novelists and half 


mad philosophers to steal our thunder. It is time we re- 


covered it. Perhaps we have already recovered it. There 


is no grander page in human history than the story of 


those ordinary lads and extraordinary poets, of the 


peaceful, quiet, Christian type, who revealed calm strength 
Their 


living, has helped the church toward the re- 
] 


and wonderful courage in the great war. service, 


dving and 


covery of something that seemed lost, in a way that only 


future generations will realize. But the task for the church 


is to make that recovery plain and unmistakable. She is 


not against Nietzsche, but beyond Nietzsche. Her con 


he superman is greater than anything of which 


ption of t 


“Eye hath not seen, neither 


Nietzsche ever dreamed 


hath ear 


heard, neither have entered into the heart of 


man, the things God hath prepared for them that love him. 

But God hath revealed them unto us by his spirit.” 
Christianity, in its historical development and expres- 

sion, 1s 


shaped alike by its friends and its enemies. Criti 


cism plays a large part in its unfolding. Nietzsche stands 
already largely in the past. Much as he would have dis- 
owned it, the Frankenstein of Prussianism is the sort of 
monster that his teaching helped to create. But the neo- 


Nietzschean will arise. The question is, may not the 


neo-Nietzschean be the Christian of the future, emphasiz- 
ing and realizing the doctrine of the superman? 
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VERSE 


Knowledge and Love 


S ING I thought that Knowledge would suffice me— 

Oh, if I could but obtain Knowledge! 

Then my lands engrossed me—lands of Prairies, 

Ohio’s land and lands of Southern Savannas; 

For them would I live, I would be their orator ; 

Then I met with examples of old and new heroes ; 

Warriors and sailors and all dauntless persons ; 

And I myself felt me as dauntless as any. 

Then it came to me to sing songs of the New World, 

And then I believed my life must be spent in their singing. 

But now, take notice you lands of Ohio and Prairies 

You lands of the Southern Savannas; 

lake notice you woods of Kanuck and Lake Huron, 

And you California Mountains, that you each and all 

Find somebody else to be your singer of songs; 

For I can be your singer no longer. 

One who loves me is jealous and withdraws me from all 
but Love! 

What I thought would suffice is empty and tasteless. 

Indifferent to my own songs I will go with Him I love. 

It is enough for us to be together; 

We never separate again. 


WaL_t WHITMAN. 


Sufficient 


NWRAP thy life of many wants and fine, 
He who with Christ will dine 
Shall see no table curiously spread 
But fish and barley bread. 
Where readest thou that Jesus bade us pray, 


“Give us our sumptuous fare from day to day’? 


Why wilt thou take a castle on thy back 
When God gave but a pack? 

With gown of honest wear, why wilt thou tease 
For braid and fripperies? 

Learn thou with flowers to dress, with birds to feed, 


\nd pinch thy large want to thy little need. 


FREDERIC LANGBRIDGE. 


Continuance 


A. one, you say, is gone? Of countless stars 
The ordered depths, illimited, display, 
That one no more will swing its charted way ; 
One star is gone? 
Yet its refulgence glows. Through myriad years 
The light it gave will brighten our dark night; 
Dying, it has bequeathed a path of light 
Where once it shone. 


Unlry. 












“He went a little farther.”—Matt. xxvi., 39. 


HESE simple words have hidden in them, par- 

abolically at least, the secret of the life of Jesus. 

Rising from the table of the Holy Supper in the 
ipper room, he passed into the streets of the sleeping 
city, the farewell hymn still echoing in his heart. Cross- 
ing the brook Kedron, he entered the Garden of Gethse- 
which lay at the foot of Mount Olivet. All his 
sciples, save three, he left at the entrance of the garden, 
and they had not gone very far when He bade even the 
hosen three remain where they were, while he went a 
ittle further into the shadows of the olive trees. 


There, 
lone, the cup of agony was pressed to his lips; there he 
met the final onset of temptation; there he wrestled with 

xd and triumphed by self-surrender. Had he failed to 
take that last, lonely step into the solitude, he would not 
now be the leader and way-shower of humanity. 

Here is a parable in which, if we have insight, we may 
read the heroic secret of the life and redeeming leader- 
ship of Jesus. He did everything in the superlative de- 
gree; he went beyond others. He went farther than any- 
one else in his faith in God and in man, farther in his 
vision of redemption; farther into the depths of sorrow 
and the heights of joy; farther in his use of prayer and 
along the way of duty. Always it was so, alike in his 
life and in his teaching. When one came to tell him that a 
little girl was ill and asked him to come, he went at once. 
Then another came and told him that she was dead, but he 
vent on. Equally so in his teaching. If Moses forbade 
murder and adultery, Jesus went farther and forbade the 
heart of hate and the lustful look. He asks us to take 
t for granted that God is good—if only because we, at 

best, are good—but he makes us feel that the love of 
God has meanings and prophecies which we have never 
lreamed, much less explored. Such was his habit, and 
even on his sunset walk to Emmaus in the failing daylight 

e made as though he would have gone farther.” 

SECRET OF LEADERSHIP 

Every leader, of course, goes a little further than his 
iellows, and as Cromwell once said, “The men who go 
arthest are those who know not where they are going”— 

lat is, because they are moved by divine impulsion. 
ther was not the only man of his age who saw the 
of reform. There was at least another, an abler 
olar, a man of large culture and richer refinement, 
) saw no less clearly the crying need of the time. But 
asmus was cautious, compromising, moderate, seeking 
middle course. Luther, bolder, more heroic, 

re Christ-like, went farther, saying: “Here stand I, 
God help me, I can do no other.” As Carlyle said, “Had 
Luther in that moment done other, it had all been other- 
wise.” For the prophecy of English Puritanism, of the 
French Revolution, of the uprising of democracy of the 
old world and the new—the germ of it all—lay in that for- 
ward step. 


h 


luray +} 
“WaVS ine 


He Went a Little Farther 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


Lord Kelvin 
has told us that he first gathered all available facts, then 
brooded over them, until, at last, to use his words, his 
mind “took a mortal leap out beyond anything that any 
one had ever demonstrated,” and found the truth—found 
it because he went a little farther. 
quest for lack of that last step. 


Here, no less, is the secret of all discovery. 


How many fail in this 
They go to the very door 
of the truth and stop, smitten by some strange hesitancy, 
Sir Oliver 
Lodge told us recently how near we are to vast, unguess- 


some inward shrinking, and do not arrive. 


able sources of energy—on the eve, it may be, of unpre- 
dictable disclosures—if only we go a little further and lay 
hold of the secret. For there is truth ahead—always truth 
ahead—truth so amazing as to be unbelievable, and it will 
be revealed to us when we are willing to receive it, reve- 
lation being the divine side of discovery. He is wise who 
keeps an open mind and a tender heart, waiting for the 
new light to break forth from the written and the un- 


written Word of God, which liveth for ever. 
THE DISCOVERER 
Jesus was the great discoverer of spiritual truth, by 


virtue oi his insight, but no less by reason of his expe- 
rience and his character 





and, let us add, His fearlessness 
in going further than others. He, too, gathered the finest 
insights of the race, brooded over them, and then passed 
beyond to a completer synthesis, to the higher unity of 
things which differ. Nothing is more amazing than the 
insight of Jesus, so calm, so clear, as direct as a ray of 
light, going at once and always to the central, significant 
thing involved—as witness his replies to his critics. His 
mind seemed to be a magnet which attracted only those 
truths which are vital, eternal, creative, and when he saw 
a truth he made trial of it. 
of creeds,” 


‘ 


Thus was wrought “the creed 
experience attesting and confirming insight, 
and next to the wonder of his vision was the richness 
of his experience of eternal things. Truly he could say, 
“Whoso wills to do the will of my Father shall know,” 
and his experience is at once a revelation and a challenge 
to us. 

Take his faith in God, which is the sovereign fact in his 
life and thought. Others had taught that God is righteous, 
and that he demands righteousness of the sons of men. 
Psalmist and prophet had said that like as a father pities 
his children, so God pities those who fear him. But Jesus 
went farther, beyond the similitude to the reality, and said, 
not that God is like a father, but that he is a Father; not 
of a few men of elect valour and intelligence, but of all 
that wear our human shape—the leper by the wayside, 
the harlot on the street, the thief on the cross. As the 
founder of the City Temple Church said, almost three 
hundred years ago, “Jesus was the greatest and best be- 
liever that ever lived.” In his faith—nay, more, in his 
experience—the love of God lights up the world like a sun- 
rise, showing us that sin and misery are intruders and have 


no right to be. Not yet has the longest reach of Christian 
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thought touched the circumference of his faith in God, the 
Father everlasting. Once we hold his faith, nothing will 
be impossible except depression and dismay. Indeed, if 
we have the courage to go a little further in his shining 
path he will lead us into a new world of discovery of 
God, immeasurably more wonderful than we have yet 
imagined. 
THE LOVE OF MAN 


Take his faith in man, his love of man. Time out of 
mind teachers have exhorted their fellows to love one an- 
other, but Jesus went further and did it. As some one 
has said, “The greatest honour that humanity has ever 
had done to it was that Jesus loved it so well.” Who- 
ever had such love of man—all men, poor, rich, wise, 
foolish, clean, unclean, saintly, sinful, pieces of men, and 
those who had once been men—yet with none of the weak- 
ness of love, none of its delusions, none of its softness. 
No one ever saw more clearly than Jesus the folly, the 
vanity, the dry cunning and gross selfishness of man—as 
his parables—yet to have men 
ever been so unutterably sacred! It must be hard for a 
man with a New Testament in his hand to be a cynic. 
There is a spirit, a faith, a love—aye, and much else— 
which rebukes all the cynicism to which we are tempted. 
For Jesus went further than others into the nature of 
man—down below all tinsel robes or foul sins—and found 
Out of a world full of tyran- 
and fanatical narrowness 


we know from whom 


something infinitely lovely. 
nies, rancours, bitter memories, 
there arose this life of loving kindness, this Revealer of 
the truth that makes us free—the friendliest and wisest 
figure of all of the sons of men, whose lyric love of hu- 
manity is the gentlest influence felt among men. 

No wonder, when men came to him under the shame 
of moral defeat, he sent them away feeling that it could 
never happen again—his faith in them giving them faith in 
No wonder he has such power 
in prayer, setting no limit to its efficacy. Indeed, his 
and still more his practice of 


God and in themselves. 


words in respect to prayer 
it—fill one with awe. It can throw hindering mountains 
into the sea, he said; it can feed the hungry, heal the sick, 
and even raise the dead. Yea, it can change the intractable 
hearts of men, lifting them out of weakness into power, 
out of weariness into rest. Not yet have we realized, much 


such 


less attained, to heights. Let us not say that it is 
impossible; for if we had such faith as his, such love, 
such daring adventure upon God, no doubt it would all be 
as simple and natural as breathing. Here, again, let us 
keep an open mind and a responsive heart, if so be that 
we may advance a little way toward what is our right 


and privilege as citizens of the kingdom of spirit. 
THE WORLD BEYOND 


Once more; in nothing was the vision of Jesus more 
revolutionary than in its revelation of the future life. 
Since ever time began men have believed in a life after 
death, but nearly always it has been thought of as a mere 
prolongation of the present life, or else as a pale attenu- 
ated survival of it, always unsatisfactory, and often re- 


pulsive. Not so Jesus, to whom the great Other Life, 
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about which we cannot help wondering—doubly so now, 
because of the young and happy who have entered it 
through the red gates of war—will be better than all our 
imaginings. Mere survival may be a horrible thing, too 
ghastly to contemplate, as in the old oriental Wheel of 
Life. Immortality, in fact, is one thing; Eternal Life is 
another. What Jesus saw, and what in our best hours we 
forefeel, is that there is a life which releases us from this 
unresting continuity; an achievement which, without con- 
demning us to stagnant blessedness, yet redeems us from 
the vicissitudes and cruelties of time. It means much that 
we are able to conceive of such a fruition of eternity, and, 
in dross-drained hours, to “touch it,” as Monica and Au- 
gustine did in their moment of ecstasy at Ostia. Jesus 
went far beyond anyone else here, showing us both in his 
faith and in his life, that the real life of the spirit trans- 
cends the physical order and its limitations; that there is 
indeed a “realm of ends” which gives meaning to our 
tangled paths. 

Now this principle of going “a little farther” has very 
practical meanings for each of us. Remember, it was in 
an hour of sorrow, of dire agony—such sorrow as fills us 
with awed fear—that Jesus went a little further along his 
solitary way. For us, too, in our lesser degree, there 
come times when we must walk alone; times when, as 
Carlyle said, the world with its loud trafficking retires into 
the distance and we are face to face with the Infinite. 
There is ever an inner circle of friends who can follow 
us farther than others, like the three disciples of Jesus in 
the Garden. But even they must be left behind. Death, 
and things worse than death, leave us in a great solitude. 
It is, indeed, impossible to live long in this world without 
learning something of the inevitableness of human partings 
and the loneliness which they cast over us. In all partings, 
said Mark Rutherford, there is something of the infinite. 
But we must go on, somehow, and he is wise who follows 
the Man of Sorrows in the Garden, for a little farther on, 
if we are brave and patient, we shall find ministering 
spirits to comfort and help. 

HALF-WAY CHRISTIANS 


When Henry Drummond spoke to the students of Har- 
vard he took for his text the words of Jesus, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God,” and all his emphasis was on 
the word first. Two kinds of persons, he said, may be 
happy in this world: those who have never entered the 
Christian life, and those who, having entered it, go all 
the way. The first are untroubled by such matters, find- 
ing their satisfaction in the culture of the intellect, in the 
quest of power, or in the gratification of the sense. The 
second are happy because of a single-hearted devotion and 
dedication to the highest. But if you want to be miserable, 
said Drummond, be a “half-way Christian,” and those 
words, I fear, describe most of us. We love Jesus. We 
feel the fascination of his moral loveliness, his faith in 
humanity, and his love of God. We are drawn after 
him irresistibly, but we draw back from going all the way 

We cannot go back and be 
Hence we are miserable, falter 


We have not the courage. 
happy; we fear to go on. 
ing, and troubled of heart. 
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The company of those who follow Jesus fitfully and afar 
off is very large, and it is a wistful fellowship. The young 
culer who came to the Master, but who would not forego 
his great possessions; the lawyer to whom the Master 
said, “Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God”—these 
sre examples of how men are held back by some base love 
x fear of the world, or a too great attachment to the 
things that pass away. How many men, having made 
that same refusal—not openly, perhaps, but none the less 

ually—might sadly say: 

Just a few steps more 
And there might have dawned on me, 
Blue, infinite, the sea. 


But no; they turned back just where they should have 
gone a little further. There is a deep wistfulness in the 
hearts of men and women today, a yearning to believe, to 
know, to find a home in the eternal; yet they hesitate to 
take the last step. 


PAYING THE PRICE 


What is the “little farther” by which we enter the 
Kingdom of God? It is the willingness to sacrifice the 
material, if need be, for the sake of the spiritual. In the 
magery of Jesus, it is to sell all one has and buy the 
pearl of great price; to pluck out the eye or cut off the 
hand that offends; to believe, and act on the belief, that 
nothing is worth having at the cost of Christ. In short, it 
asks for one last act of utter surrender to the highest, and 
until we do that there is no promise of inner unity. All 
the masters of the spiritual life agree that such a final 
dedication is the secret of peace and power. Often, no 
doubt, you have been near to making it, but did not. Some- 
thing held you back. The little more, how much it is; the 
little less, and what worlds away. Make the step now, to- 
lay, and it will be a new day in the history of your inner 
ife. 

Yield only up His price, your heart, 
Into God’s loving hold; 


He turns, with heavenly alchemy, 
Your lead of life to gold. 


SMAI AMUN 


Build Up Your Library 


One of our Eastern pastors has 
added already a half hundred 
books to his library without 
cost to himself. How did he 
do it? By sending in that num- 
ber of new subscriptions to The 
Christian Century. And many 
others are doing likewise. 
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Remember, for each new annual sub- 
scription you send in (without premium 
request for the subscriber) we will send 
you any book published which is priced 
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The book which furnishes Inspiration, Inter- 
pretation and an Apologetic for the Progres- 
sive movement among Baptists and* Disciples. 


The Meaning 
of Baptism 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 
Editor of The Christian Century. 


HIS is the book which has done more 
T than any other single factor to melt 

away the dogmatism of Baptists and 
Disciples on the subject of Christian baptism 
and to prepare the ground for reconciliation 
between two great sections of Christendom. 


Estimates of the Book: 


The Congregationalist: “A daring and _ splendidly 
Christian piece of work.” 


The Presbyterian Advance: “The editor of this paper 
welcomes this volume, for it enables him for the first 
time in his life to answer the question often put to 
him by correspondents, ‘What is the best book on 
baptism?’” 


The Churchman: “An interesting summary of the 
topic, especially as it is related to the history of 
modern sectarianism.” 


The Homiletic Review: “The spirit of this book is de- 
lightful and raises new hopes where none had seemed 
possible.” 


The Baptist Standard: “This is a very interesting 
work, as much so as any volume of fiction we have 
read this year!” 


The Christian Endeavor World: “A thorough treatise 
from the immersion point of view, but building a 
bridge toward the affusionist view.” 


The Continent: “The author is strongly against the 
rebaptism of Christian believers who apply to Bap- 
tist or Disciple churches for membership, having 
been accepted in other churches by any mode of bap- 
tism whatever. At the root of the argument lies a 
sound desire for Christian unity.” 


Price of the book, $1.35, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











The Disciples and Democracy 


HE polity of the Disciples of Christ is strictly congre- 
gational. Like Baptists and Congregationalists they are 
ultra democratic in their conceptions of church govern- 


ment. Each local church of Disciples is a law unto itself and 


there is no authority that can dictate to it. Yet a sense of 


fellowship in the larger brotherhood of churches constrains 


each church to comply with certain generally accepted canons 


of creed and procedure. Technically there is no one to pre- 


scribe, but actually there is a way to proscribe. There is no 


authoritative written creed, but there is an unwritten accep- 


tance of a very specific formula that is exploited in pages and 


umes of written exposition. No authoritative council can 


rebuke and discipline a church or a member for an unconven- 


heretical cout but a “congress” may rebuke and 


1 pillory type of action with a discipline that is 


it is emotional. 
ic body there is no other way for public 


and crystallize itself. Any group ot 


right to meet anywhere, at any time, 


question that seems to 


way any 


them important. question of righ it 1s simply a 
“ 


question of! ( riety. he hi 
rvatives,” and i not beyond belief 


berals” have exactly the same 


resenting co! becomes coercive 
too much to its 
these 


the other side of 


liberals and 


is not one of 
With an 


free discussion 


autocratic, 
would 
ore repressive of liberty 


body would be. 


Democracy Through 
Corporations 
les democrat rn een representative 
a convention 
over 
ever coordin 
el representat 


peen nowunil 


hips have } 


] een 


who qualified by makin 


no question of policy ms ever submitted to 


meetings have been as innocuous as 


Those 


more 


meetings. These 


were dull and formal. who have the right to sit 


m have done nothing than listen to outlines of 


reports which were afterwards presented to the mass conven- 
tion and later published. In no meeting have these reports been 
submitted to any real scrutiny or question or discussion, The 
result has been to drive discussion into the denominational 


journals. The church journals could and no dowbt would 


discuss things of moment under any form of control—indeed, 
that is both their function and right—but they would discuss 
as contributors to general public opinion in the churches and 
not with a coercive and mandatory tone that is able to threaten 


wreck and ruin simply because there is no orderly means 


whereby the opinion and conscience of the whole body can 


express itself. [he missionary secretaries who have feared 


and opposed a delegate convention have themselves to thank, 


in no small part, for the.present threatening situation. 


‘ * * 


Democracy Through 
Representation 


The local Disciples church is a democracy, but the Disciples 
ever be 


communion is not, nor can it until it yields to the 


historic principle of all democracies and accepts a representa- 
tive convention. LBoth Congregationalists and Northern Bap 
Disciples must make it or 


1 


have differing convictions 


tists have made this step, and the 


n Weaeniy 


allow the protests of members who 


ri 


emotionalized mass meetings until ther 
sa schism. By its very nature conservatism, centering upon 
things that it feels are assured, works itself into a pas- 


But liberalism, 


tolerant of opini 


I 


when it feels them endangered. 


motional because more 


idgment in the councils of those who con- 


he common destinies, will al the flag of rebellion. 


ralism will continu in spite of very marked 
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Dr. Kelman shows how all religious 
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Preacher as Ex 
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chapter are 


pert,” 


Prophet 
theory and all church life have been brought 
to the test of individual experience by the war, 
which has resulted in the rebuilding of the 
Christian faith, a new and living interpretation 
of Christianity. 
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differences of opinion and will submit to the freest type of 
discussion, but it will not surrender its convictions to a policy 
of timidity or of compromise which it feels has been forced 
without an adequate expression of the will of the whole body 
by a representative vote. Thus, unless there is some method 
by which the whole communion can attain coordinate action, 
representative of the actual prevailing judgment of all the 
churches, there are bound to be societies and boards repre- 
senting each and every sharply dissenting group or there will 
be open schism. 
[he close corporation type of control for missionary and 
nevolent enterprise was the only method possible in the 
lier days of a congregationalism that was protesting against 
li kinds of overhead authority and that was breaking with 
rmal creed making. These boards have earnestly tried to 
resent the rank and file of the churches and have ad- 
ninistered their trust with high-minded sincerity. The sec- 
ies have uniformly been God-fearing men, devoted to 
tasks and anxiously desirous of representing their con- 
icy. But it is as inevitable as human nature itself that 
rowing body of people will develop a conservative and 
ral wing, and it is utterly impossible for corporate boards, 
upon their own judgment, to take action that will 
the convictions of both sides. 
only way in which a democracy can ever come to a 
on judgment upon matters of difference is to submit 
juestion to the judicial and statesmanlike determination 
eir own representatives, assembled in deliberative capacity. 
judgment then arrived at is not that of a small corporate 
who seek to appease the most clamorous and save the 
work they have in hand from the wrath of partisan 
n, but that of the whole fellowship, compromised to bal- 
he consciences of all good men without compromising th 
nee of any. The boards then have their mandate 
whole communion whose common judgment has 
reached in a genuinely democratic manner, and they can 
d in their task of administration with serenity of mind 
confidence that they are doing the common will. If 
those whose convictions are compromised by the 
the representative assembly they know then that 
ire no longer represented there and can keep their faith 
hdrawing. 


Atva W. Tayior. 
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“Who Is Jesus?” 


By WALTER B. MURRAY 


BOOK for the man who is conscien- 
A tiously trying to answer the greatest 

question of all time. It grips the atten- 
tion from the first and holds it to the end. 

“A great book,—clear-cut, deep and strong.” 

“Most timely and the best setting forth of 
the great truth I have ever seen.” 

“Simple, direct, lucid. The explanations and 
reasonings are convincing. The author has 
massed together the testimony of Scriptures 
in a way that should impress any mind.” 

“It is of surpassing excellence. The argu- 
ments are clear and telling. The puttings are 
strong and beautiful. * * * Through the 
affection runs a chain of brilliant reason that 
makes for the definite and lasting.” 

“It is a house built on the rock, and no one 
can read it without being inspired, strength- 
ened and encouraged. The style is clear, logi- 
cal and forceful.” 

203 pages, cloth, postpaid $1.00 
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Just One Reason 








VERY day’s mail brings “reasons” why 
kK, the 20th Century Quarterly, our vigorous 

publication for adult and young people’s 
Bible classes, is a success. Here is just one, 
from a Minnesota preacher-teacher : 


“The 20th Century Quarterlies came. We 
are delighted with them. It’s a genuine pleas- 
ure to find a Bible study book that isn’t batched 
up with advertisements about how many eggs 
a hen can lay if she is fed on J. Hanks’ special 
powders, and about bottles of this and that that 
will cure you of all ills in three doses! There 
is something about the very appearance of the 
‘Quarterly’ that makes you feel a joy in pick- 
ing it up.” 


There are other reasons. Find out what 
they are for yourself. Send for free sample 
copy. (The 20th Century Quarterly covers the 
International Uniform Lessons.) 


The Christian Century Press 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Some Questions on Baptism 


EpitorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


ials on the 


I have been reading with much interest your editor- 
a dogma and other kindred titles bear- 
Now I would be pleased to get 


and 


passing of 
ing upon Christian baptism. 


vou straight on this matter also to get well before me 


subject that I may con- 


your knowledge in reference to the 
on what portends to be the most important 
‘hristian minister of today, as it is undoubt- 


ly study 


h we must climb in order to attain the 
lan unity. 

lst. What is the Scriptural meaning of the word “baptize”? 

What are 


with the 


2nd. we to infer from the various types used in 


connection word? 

3rd. Did the apostles use any other mode but “immersion” 
by necessary from texts? 

4th. What is “baptism” to represent in our confession? 

Sth. What does “born of the 
What 


“In like figure baptism does now save us” mean? 


interence 


spirit” mean? 
What 
What does 
“A good conscience toward God in the resurrection of Jesus 
Israel “baptized 


water and the 


does “buried with him in baptism” mean? does 


Christ”? mean? How were the children of 
unto Moses in 
6th. At 
sion cease to be the universal mode for “baptism”? 
7th. 


you in spite of the testimony of Scriptures and history believe 


the sea and in the cloud”? 


what time in the history of the church did immer- 


Do you question the authenticity of this history or do 


that the mode is non-essential and that we are at liberty to use 
any mode? 
Sth. 
tures or the church. 
9th. 


and by our so acting 


Then tell me what is the “authority,” the Holy Scrip- 


If baptism is a passing dogma and to so consider it 


it will result in an increased inter- 
s | 


upe m 


est in church by the populace, tell me then why have not the 


Quakers made better progress and shown large increase in 
these modern times? 
I will thank 


I am inquiring for guidance and with a good conscience. 


Lock 


you heartily for answer to these questions, 


Haven, Pa. 


Harry F. Rector. 


(New 
a penitent believer into the church of 


riptural Testament) meaning of the word 
4s 


baptize” ps to induct 


Christ, that is, into the body of Christ, or, simply, into Christ. 


2, The question is not clear enough to enable us to make 


that will be both pertinent and brief. 
uur judgment, no. 

sm does not “represent” anything; its meaning 
It tualls omplishes something. 

texts in Morrison’s “The Meaning 


See cl ipters or 


ond or century. The time is not 

y, or the Scriptures, 
the mode is not important. It has an im- 
“com- 


wn even t uen 


there ms no specific 
andment” supporting it. 


8. We see 


9. Baptism is not a passing dogma. It is 


no occasion for a conflict of authority. 


essential and 


permanent—if the church as a voluntary organization of be- 


is essential and permanent. Baptism is the 


hurch engaged in the act of defining its own membership— 


lis is just one definition, from a particular angle, but it shows 


the permanency and essentiality of baptism. 


As to the fortunes of the Quakers, we do not see that they 


are related in any way to the question of baptism. Moreover, 


this is hardly the time, when the news of their marvelously 
Christ-like 


service in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany 
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is coming back to us, to discuss the Quakers on any assump- 
tion that their fortunes are waning.— THE EDITOR.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Who is Happy? * 


HAVE been reading, while on a journey, the words of 
Marcus Stoic. Human 
wisdom could not exceed the fine sayings of this sturdy 


Aurelius, the famous Roman 


man of power, but one feels how far he and Epictetus came 
from the philosophy of the warm, optimistic, loving Saviour. 
“Live according to nature” was the final word of the Roman. 
was the final word of Jesus. 


alone 


“Follow me” Many men have 


sought happiness; Jesus found blessedness; the edi- 
tor’s note in Weymouth’s New Testament says: “An adjective 
in the original, not the past participle of the verb, ‘Bless.’ 
Blessedness is an infinitely higher and better thing than mere 
People who are blessed may outwardly be much 
pitied, but from the higher and truer standpoint they are to 
This 
forms a very good point of departure for our lesson. 
If I realize that I am 
poor in money, I go about to get money; if I realize that I 
am poor in education, I go about to get education; if I am 
poor in physical makeup, I go to the doctor, the gymnasium 
and the golf links; if I am poor in social disposition, I go out 
among people, and, if I am poor in spirit, if I really see that 
I am, I go to God, I kneel at the feet of Christ and I enrich 
my soul. “Had I but two loaves 
of bread I would sell one of them and buy a white hyacinth 
to feed my soul.”” Many a lean and hungry soul should seek 
the bread of heaven and the royal wine of spirituality. 
“Blessed that Surely not, 
worldly man. Rather, blessed is the man who laughs. 


happiness. 


be admired, envied, congratulated and imitated.” note 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 


The Chinese proverb runs: 


are they mourn.” says the 
Note 
statements of Jesus 


would be repudiated, at first thought, by every worldly man. 


that every one of these sensational 
He would say, blessed is the confident, laughing, proud, well- 
fed, domineering, epicurean, pugnacious, popular man. Jesus 
says just the opposite. 

“Blessed are the meek.” Is that proud and defiant Kaiser 
The possess the best of this world and 


Art, literature, music, the beauties of nature, the 


an answer? meek 
the next. 
choicest friends, Christ himself—all these are the possessions 
of the truly meek 

“Blessed are those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.” Bread 


irritates, 


satisfy, honey disgusts, money but 
there eternal satisfaction 
This makes your heart to sing. 

Shakespeare tells of the Goth 
who was chopped to pieces on the funeral pile to appease the 
Think you that Titus Andronicus 
Think you that 
“The quality of 


will not 


popularity cloys, is no 


save in righteousness. 


“op 


Blessed are the merciful.” 


wrath of the slain Romans. 


was happier after that exhibition of spite? 


any spiteful vengeance gives permanent joy? 
” 


mercy is twice blessed. 


“Blessed are the peace-makers.” Many are saying, 


“Blessed are the warriors.” There are times when one must 
When principles are at stake that cannot be settled in 


any other 


fight 
way, then one is bound to fight with every ounce 
But and large, 


is not found in quarreling but 


f strength possesses. blessedness, by 
in a peaceful progress, where 
people live as brothers. 

persecuted for righteousness 
It is not blessed to be persecuted. It is hard to bear. 
It causes keen suffering. But to suffer in a righteous cause— 
that is blessed. To hold up righteousness, to advance 
righteousness at any cost, that is blessed. The true disciples 


of Jesus have in every age, not excepting our own, been called 


“Blessed are you when 


ata 2 
Sake, 


upon to know blessedness by the processes mentioned above. 


ain Joun R. Ewers. 
*Oct. 24. “What the King Requires.” Matt. 5:1-10; 43-48. 












Dr. J. Campbell White 
Accepts New Position 

Dr. J. Campbell White, the well-known 
leader of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, and more recently president 
of Wooster College, Ohio, was one of 
the many men who were suddenly left 
out of employment owing to the suspen- 
sion of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. Dr. White is so well-known and 
so gifted that he finds himself quickly 
settled at a new task. He has recently 
become president of the Bible Teachers’ 

ining School of New York City. He 
is a member of the United Presbyterian 
denomination, and spent ten years of 
rvice on the mission field in India. 


Last Year of Missionary 
Society is Best 

kctober first the Disciples Foreign 
Missionary Society went out of business. 
ts last year was its greatest, for the 
receipts were $882,000, a gain of $65,000 
ver the previous year. A large part of 
s gain was in the offerings from the 
hes. Henceforth the foreign mis- 
vork of the Disciples will be under 
inagement of the United Christian 


M nary Society, which has been or- 
ganized to unify all home mission, for- 
eign mission and benevolent activities 


carried on by separate agencies. 
evements of this society during 
years have been made in the face 
rsistent reactionary opposition, with 
of heresy and even mismanage- 
reely made. The remarkable 
its receipts and workers is no 
ue in part to its reputation for 


siveness. 


Chicago Federation Works 
Through Public Institutions 


hicago Church Federation does 
rk in the public institutions of 

ty and environs. This work will 
need to the public at union Sun- 
ning services held all over the 
le evening of Oct. 24. Miss 
irdsley is the federation work- 
represents the churches in the 
ourt when little girls are in- 
he works at the school for de- 
irks at Geneva and every Sun- 
religious service there. The 
of work is done for boys as 
girls at the parental school at 
les, and Miss Helma Sutherland 
re of this work. The work in 
tution is aided by loyal pastors. 
known as 


ll-known missioner 


Idwin, whose real name is 
er J. Balfe, is the chaplain of 
if correction or Bridewel!. His 
ng the past year shows 260 

s, 226 discharged men sent to 
286 restored to church relation- 
very recent appointment is that 
Emerson O. Bradshaw to the po- 
representative in the Juvenile 

\t the Cook County Hospital a 
is maintained, and at present 
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Rev. W. J. Maplesden serves there. For 
many years there was no Protestant chap- 
lain at the county jail, but Rev. David 
Gibson now visits the prisoners. In 
many other institutions students and lo- 
cal church workers serve under the di- 
rection of the church federation. The 
budget of the federation for this work 
is twelve thousand dollars for the com- 
ing year and it is hoped that this amount 
may be raised at the union services on 
the last Sunday evening in October. 


Moves Across Continent and Across 
Denominational Lines 


Rev. Percival H. 
Congregational 


Barker, of First 
Church, Adams, Mass., 
who was formerly religious editor of the 
New York Tribune, has received a unan- 
imous call to become pastor of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church of San Francisco, 
one of the strongest churches on the Pa- 
cific coast. Dr. Barker will succeed Dr. 
Josiah Sibley, who recently assumed the 
pastorate of Second Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago. 


Catholic Quota of 
Chaplains Reduced 


For many years the question of the 
relative number of Catholic and Protes- 
tant chaplains in the army has been a 
matter of dispute because there were no 
adequate statistics upon which to base 
the appointments. Since the army reor- 
ganization bill has gone through and 
there is a new census upon which to base 
estimates, the whole matter has been 
given fresh attention. During the war 
32 per cent of the chaplains were Ca- 
tholics and 68 Protestants. A careful 
study of the army shows that 
only 25 per cent are Catholics, and hence- 
forth the appointments will be made on 
that bass, with a small margin of ap- 
pointments which may be made for 
either Catholics or Protestants as con- 


present 


ditions might change in the army itself. 
Fighty-nine appointments have been 
made recently, of which 22 are Roman 
Catholic, 17 Baptist, 22 Methodist, 10 
Presbyterian, 1 Episcopalian, 3 Congre- 
gational, 4 Disciple, 5 Lutheran and the 
remainder scattered among the smaller 
denominations. 


Methodist Book Concern Celebrates 
Centennial of Western Branch 


The centennial of the founding of the 
Methodist Book Concern Branch in Cin- 
cinnati was recently celebrated, and 
brings to mind the conditions of a hun- 
dred years ago. The difficulty of trans- 
portation and the depreciation of cur- 
rency in the west resulted in this pro- 
gressive step by the Methodists. Mar- 
tin Ruter was elected the first western 
agent. He started business in a little 
room 15x20. This publishing business 
of the Methodists has been enormously 
profitable, and there is now a contribu- 
tion of $400,000 to 


from its proceeds. 


preachers’ pensions 





Noted General to Head 
French Mayflower Delegation 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
received word that the French govern- 
ment will send General Nivelle to this 
country as its representative at the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower. General Nivelle 
is a Protestant in faith and was com- 
mander-in-chief of the French armies un- 
til 1917. 


More Converts Last Year 
than in Four Years 


The Methodist Episcopal church is 
much gratified over the reports coming 
in from the fall conferences. The spring 
conferences showed a gain of 68,628 new 
members. It was hoped that the fall 
conferences would produce an equal rate 
of gain, but as reports come in they 
show even a larger increase. It is now 
an established fact that Methodism has 
gained over 200,000 members in a single 
year, which is a larger growth than dur- 
ing the past quadrennium. This large 
increase in membership has been made 
mostly by pastoral evangelism. The 
present attitude of Methodist leaders is 
not over friendly toward the professional 
evangelist, 


American Minister Will 
Care for Russians 


There are still 200,000 Russian war 
prisoners in Germany. The transporta- 
tion problem has been so difficult that 
these men have not been returned to 
their homes and probably will not until 
next summer. Rev. A. A. 
Montclair, N. J., with his wife, will go 
to Germany for the winter and minister 
to these men. Mr. Ebersole is being sent 
by the Y. M. C. A. Twenty Rhodes 
holars spent the long vacation during 
the summer 


Ebersole of 


beak | 
caring for these war prison- 
ers. There are four secretaries in Ger- 
many, but it is the hope of the asso- 


ciation to provide fifteen. 


University of Chicago Preachers 
for the Autumn 


The university preachers for the au- 


tumn quarter have just been announced 
at the University of Chicago, as follows: 
For the month of October the first uni- 
ersity preacher was President Frank 


Wakeley Gunsaulus, of the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, who 
spoke on October 3. October 10 Dr. 
Robert E. Speer of New York City was 


the preacher, and October 17 Professor 
Francis Greenwo rd Pe abody of the 
Harvard Divinity School. October 24 
will be Settlement when the 
work of the University of Chicago Set- 


tlement in the 


Sunday, 


stockyards will be pre- 
sented. The last preacher for October 
will be Francis J. McConnell 
of Pittsburgh. jishop McConnell will 
also be the first preacher in November 
and will be followed by Bishop Charles 
D. Williams of Detroit, Mich, for two 


Bishop 
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Sundays. Bishop Thomas F. Gailor of 


Sewanee, Tenn., will preach on Novem- 
ber 28 For December the university 
preachers are Professor Albert Parker 
Fitch o Amherst College, and Rev. 
James Gordon Gilkey, of the South Con- 


church, Springfield, Masssa- 


December 19 will be Convo- 


lusetts, 


cation Sunday. 


Two Noted British Scholars 
Pass On 


The churches of England, and indeed, 
of the English-speaking world, are poor- 
er for the passing of Dr. W. F. Adeney, 


whose service as a religious writer has 
done much to modernize the the ology 
of the churches. While adhering to the 


thod he had a British sanity 


storical me 
ind a religious feeling in his work which 
commended it to a large circle of read- 
ers. Another British 
away recently is Dr. W. B. Bennett. Dr. 
\deney’s successor in 


scholar to pass 


Bennett was Dr. 
Lancashire College. 
Baptists Discuss Change in 
Convention Plans 


The custom of the various denomina- 


tions with regard to the frequency ot 
national meetings varies and there is con- 
tinual discussion among them with re- 
gard to this matter. Northern Baptists 
have an annual meeting which is largely 
attended and they are now discussing 
the advisability of changing this prac- 
tice to that of a I 
leaders of the denominations 
Winona Lake 


considered the advance work of the de- 


biennial meeting. The 
were in 
session at recently, and 
is now made possible 
funds through 


nomination which 
by the securing of large 
the recently move- 


conducted national 


ment. 


Dancing Masters and 
the Methodists 


Opposition to the dance has been led 
Wl America by the Methodist | 
wn fi } 


however, within the de- 
substantial party of dis- 


t from the position of the church and 


Vhe has been, 


nomination a 


set 
some years the vote on the subject of 
revming the discipline has been pretty 
cl] se, Che Dancing Masters’ Ass cla- 
tior is so little wit as to make a 
irrmal demand for revision of the 
iscipline. This has strengthened the 
nti-dan contingent very greatly. 
More recently the dancing masters have 
ed new movement the “Wesleyan 
step.” 


Protestant Work in 
Mexico is Prospering 


Phe lection of General Obregon 
et to have meant a more liberal pol- 
on the part of the Mexican govern- 


} 
| 


ment toward 
restrictions under the old regime 


Protestant work in Mexico. 


Certain 
society from 
The Protes- 
tant forces working in Mexico have di- 


territory for intensive cul- 


prevented a  miussionary 


owning property in Mexico. 


vided up the 
tivation, and denominational competition 
has been completely eliminated. A uni- 
versity will be founded at Mexico City 
Among the other 


on a bas. 


union 
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new enterprises which are under way is 
a Christian journal and a theological 
seminary. 


Southern Baptists 
Tell the World 


The Southern Baptists do not believe 
in hiding their light under a bushel. They 
now have ample funds with which to 
publicity campaign that will 
make the public acquainted with the 
achievements of their denomination. Two 


project a 


largest theological seminaries in 
Southern 


of the 
the world are conducted by 
Baptists. have 140 other educa- 
tional institutions and the student body 


They 


in these institutions reaches the impres- 
sive total of 20,000. 
sixteen orphans’ homes and other philan- 


Fifteen hosiptals, 
thropic institutions add to the pride of 
this denomination. 


Interchurch Surveys Go 
to State Offices 


The business men’s committee which 
is winding up the affairs of the Inter- 
church World Movement has given or- 
lers that the survey materials in the va- 
rious states shall be assembled in a single 
office in each state. In many cases this 
is all that is necessary to amass valuable 
materials which are of large importance. 
The survey material will be placed at 
the service of any interested people, and 
those whose work it is to interpret reli- 
gious conditions will have a gold mine 
in which to operate for sometime to 
come. 


Comity on Chicago 
Mission Field 


Competition denomina- 
tions in the founding of new churches in 
Chicago has been practically eliminated 
by the work of the Cooperative Council 
of City Missions. This organization, 
founded about fifteen years ago, is com- 
posed of official representatives of the 


between the 


various denominational city mission so- 
cieties. An illustration of its spirit and 
method is seen in a recent adjustment 

Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago. The 
from the neighbor- 


Japtists withdrew 
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hood, turning their flourishing Sunday- 


school to the Disciples. A number 
of the Baptist workers have become 
members of the new Disciples church 
which has within a few months gathered 
together a membership of 72. Its pas- 
tor is Rev. Ralph W. Nelson. His work 


is supported by the Chicago Disciples 
Missionary Society. 


Minister Has Long 
Pastorate 

An outstanding church of Louisville 
is First Christian church. Dr. E, L, 
Powell recently entered upon his thirty- 
fourth year as its pastor. The congrega- 
tion marked the day by giving him an 
increase of salary of a thousand dollars, 
which makes the church now the most 
generous in point of salary of any in 
the Disciples communion. The ministry 
of Dr. Powell illustrates nicely the pow- 
er of a pulpit, which meets each year the 
growing needs of a community through 
a long period. 


Mexican Missionary Serves 
Mexicans in This Country 


Miss Nannie Hopper served as a mis- 
sionary in Mexico under the Disciples 
Women's Board until the revolution, 
when she returned to her home at Mena, 
Ark., where she found a group of Mexi- 
cans working on a railroad. She imme- 
diately inaugurated gospel services for 
them, and three classes a week are now 
being held for the teaching of English. 
The Mexicans are living in a box-car, 
and the friendly interest in them has 
been much appreciated. 


Have Difficulty in Finding 
Successor to Dr. Herring 


The untimely demise of Dr. Hubert C. 
Herring, Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches, has 
brought considerable embarrassment in 
the work of the denomination. There 
appears to be no outstanding candidate 
to succeed the great denominational or- 
agnizer. The executive committee will 
make an ad interim appointment at an 
early date and wait for the meeting at 
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Los Angeles next October to determine 
the question of a permanent incumbent. 
Rev. Charles F. Carter, of Hartford, 
Conn., said of Dr. Herring recently: “He 
never cared much for denominational 
machinery save as it was the instrumen- 
tality through which the great ‘moral 
convictions and impulses were brought 
to realization.” 


Wants Site of Brush Run 
Church Recovered 

Rev. C. P. Ellison, pastor of the Dis- 
ciples church at Scio, N. Y., is agitating 
for the recovery of the site of the old 
Kun church, the first Disciples 
America. The spot on which 
t was located # now a mile off of any 
travelled road in western Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Ellison proposes that a replica of 
the old church shall be produced and 


brusi 


hurch in 


shall be established there. 


Ministerial Student Group 
Doubled in Disciples College 
While in a general way the number of 
iinisterial students in the seminaries and 
colleges is not large enough to justify 
much optimism, one Disciples college re- 
ports a remarkable increase. At Culver- 
Stockton College, Canton, Mo., this year 
the increase is from fourteen to thirty. 
[his number is still entirely inadequate 
to the needs of the churches in Missouri. 
ry many years the state of Missouri 
s depended upon seminaries in other 
s to supply the Disciples pulpits. 


New Mission Station 
Opened in Africa 
The wonderful expansion of the Dis- 
iples Congo mission in Africa is now 
well known in all missionary circles. It 
s of interest to note that still another 
station is being opened up at Mondombe. 
There will be no medical missionary 
than three hundred miles and at 
no launch for transportation. 
wth of these needs will be supplied at 
date if the plans of the sup- 
porting society are carried out. 


an early 


What Happens to 
Missionary Children 


significant that the children of 
ssionaries who grow up upon the field 
iten more at home in the Orient 
America. A case in point is 

the son of M. B. Madden, an 
ndependent Disciples missionary in Ja- 
Madden does not follow 
s iather’s calling, but has gone into 
> automobile business in Tokyo. As 
riental Americans increase there 

1ot only be the Japanese problem 

1 Caliiornia but the American problem 


N japan. 


llarvey 


Getting Ready for 
World Movement 


‘he success of various denominational 
movements for large funds for religious 
¥ tk has emboldened the Congregation- 
“ists to launch upon the second phase of 
‘neir Congregational World Movement. 

setting-up conference for the eastern 
Part of the country was held in New 
York, September 16. <A similar confer- 


- 


ence was held in Chicago for the western 
states, September 23. The goal set for 
the coming year is $5,000,000. Large em- 
phasis will be placed upon the applica- 
tion of the gospel to the problems of 
society. The churches will be aided in 
developing missionary education, stew- 
ardship, evangelism, recruiting and right 
financial methods. 


Celebration at 
Plymouth 


rhe celebration of the Mayflower ter- 
centenary at Plymouth, England, was a 
most impressive affair. A pageant was 
presented in which 550 people took part. 
Greetings from King George and the 
prime minster were read. Fifteen hun- 
dred guests were entertained at the town 
hall by the Mayor and Mayoress. The 
bishop of the diocese and eminent free 
church ministers spoke on this occa- 
sion. Among the latter were Dr. Cad- 
man of Brooklyn and Rev. Arthur Prin- 
gle of England. The interest in the ter- 
centenary is said to be greater in Eng- 
land than in America, indicating, prob- 
ably, that the English have more his- 
torical feeling than Americans. 


Eminent British Visitors 
Coming to America 


The celebration of the tercentenary of 
the sailing of the Mayflower is bringing 
to America a number of eminent Britsh- 
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ers. Among these there is no more in- 
teresting figure than that of Rev. T. 
Rhonda Williams, who was the success- 
or of Rev. R. J. Campbell in the Con- 
gregational church at Brighton. Dr. 
Williams will speak before the Interna- 
tional Free Christians and 
Other Religious Liberals in Boston, and 
he is to preach at Columbia University. 
Other eminent British ministers who will 
this country are Dr. Alexander 
Ramsey, Rev. Robert C. Gillie, Dr. 
George F. Pentecost and Canon Fur- 
roughs. Two men from France and two 
from Holland are coming These 
men will speak at community celebra- 
tions all over the country. 


Congress of 


visit 


also. 


Sherwood Eddy Finds Students 
Alienated from Church 


Sherwood Eddy recently conducted the 
first student conference in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia ever held in that country. He gives 
an account of the religiows condition 
among the students of that land which 
important it is to present 
evangelical Christianity. He says: “In 
the Bible class this morning I| asked the 
students what their previous faith had 
been, and endeavored to ascertain what 
currents of thought and religious influ- 
had been flowing through their 
lives. Of the forty students present, I 
ascertained that eighteen had at one time 
been atheists, and five had come to this 


shows how 


ence 
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Reservations for 
Disciples’ General Convention 
at St. Louis 


On account of the General Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, to be held at St. Louis, October 18-25, there will be a 
rate of $14.99, Chicago to St. Louis and return. These tickets 
will be on sale October 13 to 20, good going on any train, and 
they will be good returning to and including October 30 on any 


The difficulties in making reservations 
sleeping cars are well known. 
therefore, been made with the Wabash Railway whereby Con- 
vention-goers will be given reservations in advance without 
any financial obligation on their part. 
arrangements for this service should be made through the 
office of The Christian Century. 


Wabash train service, Chicago to St. Louis follows: 
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7:58 p. m. 


Detailed information as to transportation and reserva- 
tions will be given on application to the undersigned, either 
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student conference as such. Nineteen 
had conceived of God in pantheistic, im- 
personal terms. Nine had been attract- 
ed by Buddhism; seven by the Hindu 
doctrine of transmigration. An equal 
number had been under the influence of 
theosophy, spiritualism, and “new 
thought,” while others had been influ- 
enced by Nietzsche or Tolstoi. Ten had 
come from Protestant homes. Twenty- 
were nominal Catholics. Six were 
free-thinkers. Thirty confessed them- 
selves strongly anti-church and anti-cler- 
ical. Seventeen had a deep prejudice 
against religion, and nine a strong aver- 
sion to prayer. All unanimously looked 
upon John Huss as their national hero 
and ideal. All but three had been deeply 
influenced by their study of the New Tes- 
tament during the conference and had 
found it a new Book. All but one had 
received spiritual blessing in the confer- 
ence,” 


five 


Committee to Investigate 
Baptist Heresies 


If ever a committee had an unpopular, 
not to say un-Christian, task it is the 
created by the Northern Baptist 
Convention to smell out heresy in the 
theological seminaries. The resolution 
that created the committee asserted the 
Baptist principle of individual liberty 
and also “our confidence in one another 
as brethren,” so it is difficult to see just 
what practical results would follow, even 
were heresy found. The resolution was 
one of those compromises, well known 
both in national and ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, but the committee must this win- 
ter travel around among the seminaries, 
and go through the motions. The Bap- 
tist liberals are inclined to be derisive 
while the “fundamentalists” who urged 
the creation of the feel that 


one 


committee 


they have won a great victory. 


Baptists Have Strong Work 
Among the Hungarians 
Among the Hungarians of America the 
Baptist denomination maintains flour- 
ishing work. Recently a Hungarian Bap- 
tist convention was held, the thirteenth 
annual meeting, which gathered dele- 
gates from thirteen states. The meeting 
was held in Church, Trenton, 
N. J. speaker was Rev. 
Stephen Orosz, president of the conven- 
tion, dean of the Magyar Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary and pastor of First 
Baptist church of Cleveland. 
It was noted in the convention that there 
504 Magyar Baptist churches 
in Hungary which have only forty-three 
ordained pastors. 


Calvary 
The principal 


Hungarian 
ire now 


This dearth of minis- 
ters has been brought about by the war. 
The convention will go next 
Fi Baptist 


year to 
irst Hungarian church of 


Bridgeport, Conn 


International Ieader 
Passes Away 

4 cablegram has announced recently 
the death of Dr. George William Nas- 
myth, organizer of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 


through the Churches. He was widely 
known among college men both of the 
United States and Great Britain. In re- 
cent years he has been an organizer, 
writer and lecturer. He was only thirty- 
eight years of age at the time of his 
death, 


Bishop Demanded Presence 
of His Own Flag 


Bishop Shayler, of the Protestant 
Episcopal fellowship, while in England 
the past summer attending the Lambeth 
Conference, was invited to preach at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Norboy, and on arri- 
val there found the sanctuary brightly 
decorated with flags of all nations, but 
no flag of the United States was present. 
The bishop refused to preach until the 
flag of his native land was brought in. 
The verger was sent out to find a flag, 
and a large bunting, with the Stars and 
Stripes, was placed over the pulpit. The 
bishop preached under the flag of his 
country. 


Bishop Wants Us 
to Forgive Enemies 

Bishop Charles H. Brent was among 
the last of the American bishops to leave 
England after the Lambeth Conference. 
He preached in Canterbury Cathedral on 
Sept. on the subject, “God’s Fools.” 
After enumerating the various things 
that bold religious spirits had accom- 
plished through history, the bishop con- 
cluded with what he called “a supreme 
piece of foolishness.” “We must,” he 
“commit the folly of forgiveness 
of our enemies. Germany and the Cen- 
tral Powers, against which we fought, 
belong to our world, and must be won 
to our fellowship. There is one way, and 
only one, to do it. We must clothe our- 
selves in the disposition of good-will to- 
wards them, putting off all feelings of re- 
venge and fear. That is what God did 
to the human race. ‘While we were yet 
Christ died for ws.’ ‘Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us.’ Fire kindles fire. The 
forgiving disposition creates the penitent 
disposition. Then forgiveness becomes 
an active force, expressing itself in fel- 
lowship and mutual service.” 


said, 


sinners 


Women Will be 
More Prominent 

The passing of the nineteenth amend- 
having an immediate effect in 
circles. Those denomina- 
organized exclusively 
leadership are making 
they can to the new 


ment is 
ecclesiastical 
which are 
masculine 

adjustment 


tions 
with 
what 
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times. The American Board of Foreign 
Missions (Congregational) which is 
meeting at Marietta, Ohio, October 12, 
will plan to extend to women speakers 
greater liberty and prominence and also 
seek to bring the three women’s boards 
of the denomination into closer affilia- 
tion with the parent board. The Ameri- 
can Board now has an income of a little 
over a million and a half a year. 


Religious Conservatism 
in Greece 


Religiows conservatism is the most re- 
actionary thing in the world, perhaps 
just because religion is more precious 
than anything else. Yet religion is not 
exempt from the law of change and the 
processes of growth. In consequence, 
religious societies often have growing 
pains. This was nicely illustrated by a 
religious riot that occurred in Athens 
a few years ago. The New Testament 
had never been translated into the ver- 
nacular and the effort of the purists was 
to turn the people back to the speech 
of Zenephon’s day. A bold spirit ven- 
tured, however, to print the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the living language of the peo- 
ple. This was immediately called a vio- 
lation of national ideals. Students 
marched in protest through the streets 
hurling the epithet of “Hairy Ones” 
against the innovators. A demand was 
made upon the Metropolitan to excom- 
municate the innovators, but this de- 
mand was refused. The result was that 
the Metropolitan had to abdicate. The 
battle has waged for years but at last 
the victory is won. There is not only 
a vernacular New Testament but a new 
literature appearing in the vernacular. 
Religion is becoming more vital and 
more democratic. 
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““Give Me the Child 


in the Formative Years 


and I care not who tries to influence him later 
in life’’ was the substance of what an eminent 
prelate said of child training. 


Hence the Importance of These Books 





.* . . . 
Training the Devotional Life 
(New edition) 

LUTHER A WEIGLE and HENRY H. TWEEDY 
of Yale 
This book shows how to train children to worship 
by clear statement of the elementary principles of 
Christian worship. It gives the methods and materials 
or use in devotional training of children and shows 
how the home, church school and church may work 
together. $.75 Postage 6 cents 


Childhood and Character 


(2nd Printing) 
HUGH HARTSHORNE 
\ glance at the table of contents is convincing evi- 
dence that the book is exceedingly practical. Many 
books written on this topic are based on theory. Prof. 
Hartshorne’s book is the result of actual association 
with live boys and girls and has already excited uni- 
ersal commendation for its thoroughness and for its 
practical application, $1.75 Postage 10 cents 


Talks to Sunday School Teachers 
LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
(Author of Training the Devotional Life) 

Ever since the publication of Professor Weigle’s 
“The Pupil and The Teacher,” the Sunday School 
World has eagerly awaited another volume from his 
pen. In his new book the spirit and the thought of 
the earlier work is supplemented and carried on. In 

series of informal talks the author presents a con- 
crete picture of outstanding stages in the moral and 
religious development of children and young people 
nd a suggestive exposition of the newer pedagogical 
leals for the Sunday School. $1.25 Postage 10 cents 


. 
A New System of Education 
WALTER SCOTT ATHEARN 
(Author of “The Church School,” “Religious Educa- 
tion and American Democracy’’) 

Chis book is the result of long, patient and thorough 
nalysis of the American system, or lack of system, by 
i man who has already won a place as an authority in 

icational circles. Not merely a criticism but con- 
tructive in that it presents a program which will 

peal to every one who is interested in our public 
ools. This group, of course, includes every think- 
citizen. Not technical in its language but readily 
erstood by the average reader, the whole outline 

x interpreted by ingenious charts. 
$1.50 Postage 10 cents 


The Parents’ Job 
C. N. MILLARD 


A book rich in practical suggestions to the parent 


as to his part in relating school and home interests. 


$1.00 Postage 10 cents 


The Seven Laws of Teaching 
(Revised) 
JOHN M. GREGORY 


Unquestionably the best concise statement of teach- 
ing principles in print. $.75 Postage 8 cents 


The Church School 
WALTER S. ATHEARN 


The standard authority on the organization, equip- 
ment and management of the Church School. 
$1.75 Postage 10 cents 


Religious Education and American 
Democracy 
WALTER S. ATHEARN 
There #s practical directness, vitality, keen criticism 
and analysis combined with sound educational theory 


running all through this valuable book. 
$1.75 Postage 10 cents 


Child Nature and Child Nurture 
EDWARD P. ST. JOHN 


\ book which blends rare spiritual insight with 
practical working knowledge. $.85 Postage 7 cents 


The Boy Problem 


WILLIAM B. FORBUSH 


“ 


This and the “Boy Problem in the Home’ by the 
same author are two of the now recognized standard 
books on child training. “‘Boy Problem,” $1.00; “Boy 
Problem in the Home,” $1.25. 

Postage on either 10 cents 


The Religious Education of 


Adolescents 
NORMAN E, RICHARDSON 


An all-important topic treated by an authority in au 
authoritative manner. $.75 Postage 5 cents 





We specialize on books relating to Religious Education but supp!y 
any book obtainable on earth. 





19 W. JACKSON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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MILTON SAID IT= 











“A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


THESE ARE GOOD BOOKS 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By Shirley J Case. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 

The central idea of the book is to explain the meaning of Revelation as its author in- 
tended it to be understood by those to whom it was first addressed. The volume has been 
prepared especially to meet the needs of the preacher and the layman who desire a popular 
rather than a highly technical treatment of the subject. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY. By Edward S. Ames. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


Presents in simple terms a view of religion consistent with the mental habits of those 
trained in the sciences, in the professions, and in the expert direction of practical affairs. 
Every person dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of traditional Protestantism will find this 
volume exceedingly helpful. 


SOME RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS OF PRAGMATISM. By Joseph R. Geiger. 50 cents, 
postpaid 53 cents. 


This study is concerned with the religious problem as it has come to be formulated in 
the history of modern thought. Dr. Geiger says that if pragmatism is to prove fruitful and 
suggestive for the interpretation of religious realities and for the criticism and evolution of 
religious knowledge and truth, this must be by reason of its general doctrines concerning 
reality, knowledge, and truth. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE GREAT WAR. By Ozora S. Davis. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 

A book for ministers. Rich in sermonic material: suggestive outlines and appropriate 
illustrations. To define the great subjects that have been thrust forward during the last 
five years, to show how the vital documents of the new literature bear upon them, and chiefly 
to bring the Bible into use as a source of text and subject and illustration is the purpose of 
this volume. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY. Edited by Scott W. Bedford. Vol. XIV. Papers and 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 230 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. 

This volume includes papers on the following subjects: A Working Democracy, Dem- 
ocracy and Our Political System, Organized Labor and Democracy, Democracy and Commun- 
ity Organization, Religion and Democracy, Bolshevism and Democracy, and Democracy and 
Socialism. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE: A Biological Approach. By 
Angus S. Woodburne. 75 cents, postpaid 85 cents. 


The author has shown that religion and science may exist side by side in cordial rela- 
tionships where the specific functions of each are recognized. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Edward C. Moore. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
This book gives a survey of missions since the beginning of the modern era, about 1775 
A. D., and depicts the missionary movement against the background of general history. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Edited by Gerald B. Smith. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


An up-to-date, comprehensive survey, by twelve well-known scholars, of progress in the 
new scholarship of the past twenty-five years, in its relation to the Bible and theology. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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NEW HARVARD BOOKS 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. $3.00. 


3y Cuartes H. Haskins and Ropert H. Lorp. 


A learned and impartial work on the territorial problems of Europe and their solution by the Peace Conference 
is a welcome addition to the books of the day. The method of the authors is to devote a chapter to each 
problem, giving its human and political features, past and present, and reviewing the decision made at Paris. 
As statistical tables are happily omitted, the result is a fascinating collection of seven stories on Belgium and 
Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, the Rhine and the Saar, Poland, Austria, Hungary and the Adriatic, and the 
Balkans.—David Hunter Miller, in New York Evening Post. 


ROBERT CURTHOSE, DUKE OF NORMANDY. $3.00. 3y Cartes W. Davin. 


With the help of an independent, critical examination of both sources and secondary material, Professor David 
has written in this book what will doubtless rank as the definitive life of the eldest son of William the Con- 
queror. 


ARGENTINE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNDER INCONVERTIBLE PAPER MONEY. 
$3.50. By JOHN H. WILLIAMS. 


In view of the reappearance of the inconvertible paper money problem at the present time in international 
trade as a consequence of the war, this book has much significance for bankers, exporters, importers and 
students of finance. 


OLD AND NEW: SUNDRY PAPERS. $1.50. By CHarces Hatt GRANDGENT 


These lighter papers, combining wit and scholarship,are meant to give pleasure and will do so.—Spring field 
Republican. A message of marked culture.—Portland Oregonian. Their attractive style will recommend them 
to the general reader.—Grinnell Review. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH-CANADIAN LITERATURE. feady immediately. By Ray P. Baker 


A study calculated to deepen, in Canada, the growing interest in the beginnings of its literature; and to empha- 
size, in the United States, the emergence of Canadian nationality. 


AN ANSWER TO JOHN ROBINSON OF LEYDEN. $2.00. Edited by CHAMPLIN Burrace. 


Probably the only document of any length relating to the Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers left hitherto unpub- 
lished; of particular interest in the Tercentenary year. 


ENGLISH PAGEANTRY: An Historical Outline. Vol. I, $4.00; Vol. II, $6.00. 
3y Ropert WITHINGTON. 
In the first volume the author traces the growth of the pageant through the stately days of Queen Elizabeth; 


in the second, much of the discussion is devoted to recent pageants in England and America. Both volumes 
are fully illustrated. Full bibliographies make the work a guide to all aspects of pageantry. 


MYTHICAL BARDS AND THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WALLACE. $3.00. By WM. H. SCHOFIELD. 


Anyone interested in Fery, anyone interested in the comparison of primitive Greek and Celtic conceptions of 
poetry, and any Scotchman will find the book worth while.—Grinnell Review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HARVARD DEAD IN THE WAR AGAINST GERMANY. $3.00. 
Vol. I: The Vanguard. By M. A. DeWorre Howe. 


A handsomely printed and bound volume containing the official biographies of those Harvard men who died 
in the Great War before April 6, 1917. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI: The Purgatorio. Ready immediately. 
Translated by COURTNEY LANGDON. 


Original text and translation on opposite pages with an Interpretative Analysis of great value to all students 
of Dante. The first volume, The Inferno, issued two years ago, was received with such approbation that the 
publication of the Purgatorio is an event of especial interest. 


These books may be found at all bookshops. 


Send for our Fall Announcement pamphlet. 


10 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard University Press 19 East 47th Street, New York City 


























Books by 


Edward Scribner Ames 


Associate Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago. 


The New Orthodoxy 


A popular, constructive interpretation of 
man’s religious life in the light of the 
learning of scholars and in the presence of 
a new generation of spiritual heroes. 


$1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Psychology of 
Religious Experience 


“Should be read by every thoughtful min- 
ister.”’—The Outlook. 
$3.50, plus 15 cents postage. 


The Higher 
Individualism 


Sermons delivered at Harvard University. 
“Good philosophy and excellent religion.” 
—The Congregationalist. 

$1.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


God’s Faith 


in Man 


By Frederick F. Shannon 


of today is Dr. Shannon, until recently 
of Brooklyn, now successor to Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus at Central Church, Chicago. 

The Biblical World says of him: “Seldom 
can the much abused word ‘brilliant’ be cor- 
rectly applied to a living preacher; but in the 
case of Dr. Shannon no other term is appro- 
priate. He is radiant and glittering and sur- 
prising and illuminating.” 


This is Dr. Shannon’s Latest 
Book of Sermons 


Price of the book, $1.25, plus 12 cents postage. 


O's of the outstanding religious prophets 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















A New Mind 
for the 
New Age 


By Henry Churchill King 


ENRY CHURCHILL KING, President 
of Oberlin College, has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the really authorita- 
tive voices in the field of religion. His utter- 
ances are awaited with keen interest. This 
new book contains his “Cole Lectures” deliv- 
ered this year at Vanderbilt University. 
Contents of the book: I. The New Age: Its Evi- 
dence. II. The New Age: Its Perils. III]. The New 
Age: Its Values. IV. The New Mind: The Political 
Challenge. V. The New Mind: The Educational] Chal- 
lenge. VI. The New Mind: The Religious Challenge. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 











WEYMOUTH’S 
New Testament in Modern Speech 


“Rendered into English with scholarly accuracy. 
It shall always be ready to hand among my nearest 
books for reference.”—Principal W. F. Adeney. 





“I shall always use it in public worship. It cre- 
ates a quickened interest and sustains and rewards 


attention.”—Rev. John Clifford, D. D. 


“People will read their New Testament as given 
in these pages with the zest of a new book.— 
Christian World. 

EDITIONS AND PRICES. 
12mo. Edition with Notes. 
No. 1 Cloth, boards 
No. 2 Cloth, boards, indexed 
No. 3 Cloth, boards, India paper 
No. 4 Leather 
No. 5 Leather, indexed 
No. 6 Leather, India paper 
No. 7 Persian morocco, divinity circuit, India 
paper 
No. 8 Turkey morocco, limp, India paper.......- 


Pocket Edition Without Notes. 
i OP Ce cn x dt tees cs enscen 
No. 2 P Cloth, India paper 

No. 3 P Leather, India paper 


The Christian Century Press '*3,t¢0 *" 
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Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other thinking! 


ARE THE IDEALS OF JESUS 
PRACTICABLE 
TODAY? 


A discussion in the pages of 
Che 


HRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


by men and women whose names are in the forefront 
of modern Industry, Religion, Politics, Art, Science, 
Letters, Social Service. Embracing all shades of con- 
viction— orthodox, liberal, socialist, capitalist, labor 





union, employer. 


Full announcement to be made soon. 


The discussions will be a most revealing interpreta- 
tion of the relation of Christianity to the social order. 
The big event of the year in religious journalism. 


The Christian Century 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find $3.00 ($2.50 if a minister) for which please 
send The Christian Century for one year. 



































French Protestants Send a Message of 
Gratitude to the American 
Disciples of Christ 


N A LETTER from Comité D’Union Protestante, Paris, France, Rev. Edouard Gruner, 

President du Conseil de la Fédération Protestante de France, writes the Associa- 

tion for the Promotion of Christian Unity, 504 N. Fulton Avenue, Baltimore, Md., as 
follows: 





TUT TUNA LENT 


Dear Dr. Ainslie: 


We were very glad to learn, through the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, that tne Disciples of Christ had contributed nearly $2,500, which was 


recently sent to our Committee, for the war-stricken churches of France and Bel- 
gium. 


Our Committee, which met today in full session under my chairmanship, voted 
that an expression of our deep gratitude should be sent to you with the request that 
you would kindly interpret our feelings to our brethren among the Disciples of Christ. 


The life of our congregations in the northern regions of France is asserting itself 
strongly, with the huge work of restoration that is being done, and the need of proper 
places of worship to replace those destroyed is sorely felt. 


Your much timely help brings much nearer the happy days when new churches 
will rise as memorials of a wonderful deliverance. 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) E. GRUNER, 
President. 


WU SEEMTES ETD PSATRRRG RAMEE ETP GAE YEAS NTNU NEDA aE 


During the latter days of August, 1920, the Disciple delegates to the Switzerland 
Conferences on Christian Unity and International Friendship passed through northern 
France and saw a large number of towns and cities still in absolute ruins from the rav- 


ages of war. Some church buildings were partly demolished, others totally demol- 
ished. 


The churches of Arras and Verdun are looking to the American Disciples of 
Christ for $25,000. We have sent them nearly $2,500. If every church among the Dis- 
ciples would take an offering next Sunday or some Sunday in October, and if individ- 
ual Disciples would send gifts, we could easily answer the call of these distressed breth- 
ren at an early date and form a fellowship with French Protestantism that would en- 
rich both them and us. Do not delay this. The call is urgent. 


Send all monies to 


Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
504 North Fulton Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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